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EVENTS OF 


THE decision of the League Council to award prac- 
tically the whole of the disputed Mosul area to 
Iraq, subject to an undertaking by Great Britain 

to continue the Iraq mandate for twenty-five years, is in 
accordance with the recommendation of the able and. 
impartial Commission which the Council appointed last 
year, and is almost certainly in the best interests of the 
populations concerned. The Turks have played their 
cards extremely badly. If they had shown the smallest 
desire to be conciliatory, they would have found members 
of the Council eager to mediate, and would either have 
secured a compromise or at least have averted this 
unanimous award against them. As it was, they not 
only wore out the patience of their friends on the Council 
by perverse tactics, but estranged all sympathy and 
strengthened the case dgainst them by outrages in the 
dis; uted territory which brought down upon them the 
eondenination of General Laidoner, the Estonian Com- 
aiissioner sent by the Council to make inquiries on the 
spot It was important for the future usefulness of the 
League chat a unanimous award should be given in this 
case, so the Tucks have unwittingly done the League a 
service by fo:cang unanimity upon it. 

* * * 

Mr. Amery has won his case, but the victory is an 
embarrassing one for the British Government. What 
ironic spirit can have induced Mr. Baldwin to give the 
answers which he did to questions in the House of 
Commons last week ? 

“Ts there any truth in the suggestion that we are 
going to be bound for the protection of Iraq for another 
twenty-five years after the present Treaty has come to 
anend? No. I should say that that shares the fate of 
most suggestions, that there is very little truth in it. 


I would ask the hon. gentleman to wait until we know 
what takes place at Geneva. 

“ Will the Prime Minister undertake that we shall 
not be committed to remaining in Iraq for another 
twenty-five years without the House of Commons being 
consulted? To think that anything of that kind should 
happen would be rather in the region of romance.” 


Is this just another example of Mr. Baldwin’s incor- 
rigible irresponsibility, or does it reflect a decision by 


THE WEEK 


the Cabinet not to be committed for a definite period 
of twenty-five years? We are inclined to think that 
both elements enter into it. Probably Mr. Amery was 
hauled over the coals for his undertaking at Geneva, and 
pointed out that no precise dates were involved, and 
probably this is Mr. Baldwin’s naive way of repeating 
the assurance. 
* * * 

It now remains to be seen whether the anti-Iraq 
section of the Cabinet will resist the pressure from 
Geneva to give a definite pledge. In our opinion they 
would be wrong to do so. We have expressed, and we 
still entertain, the gravest misgivings as to what may 
be involved in our obligations to Iraq, but the time at 
which those dangers should have been fully weighed 
was when we created the State of Iraq and accepted the 
mandate. We are now too deeply committed to draw 
back with honour, and if, as Mr. Amery has already 
undertaken, we are to defend Iraq until such time as 
she is able to stand alone, it would be safer and more 
effective to do so as the mandatory Power than as a 
mere ally. It would indeed be absurd to swallow the 
camel of Iraq’s defence for an indefinite period and strain 
at the gnat of prolonging the mandate for twenty-five 
years. It is upon such points of formule, however, that 
Cabinets have split before now, and we should not be 
surprised if real trouble for Mr. Baldwin arose out of 
the League’s decision. 

* * * 

The decision of the League Council in the Greco- 
Bulgarian dispute has also been given this week. It is 
based entirely on the Report of the Rumbold Commis- 
sion, and establishes the important principle that where 
territory is invaded in violation of the Covenant, re- 
paration is due. In this case it has been established that 
the Covenant was broken without premeditation, but the 
Council holds that the Greek forces were not justified in 
crossing the frontier, and Bulgaria is awarded £45,000 
in all for moral and material damages. This sum is to 
be paid within two months, and the mood of the Council 
is not such as to encourage any attempt at evasion. The 
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provisions for the prevention of such incidents in future 
are also of great interest. Sweden has agreed to appoint 
two officers to act as neutral officials on either side of the 
Greco-Bulgarian frontier, with instructions to rearrange 
the frontier-posts and to intervene immediately any col- 
lision occurs. The way in which this whole dispute has 
been handled by the League from first to last is extremely 
encouraging. The Rumbold Report reveals the fact that 
the prompt action of Sir Eric Drummond and M. Briand 
averted, with barely two hours to spare, a serious en- 
gagement between Greek and Bulgarian troops; the sub- 
sequent conduct of the case by the Council is now familiar 
ground, and the outcome gives promise of more peaceful 
relations, not only between Greece and Bulgaria, but 
throughout the Balkans. 


* * * 


M. Loucheur’s policy of making such drastic in- 
creases in taxation as might really have brought the 
French Budget into equilibrium has had its natural 
sequel. M. Loucheur has promptly followed M. Caillaux 
to the wings. M. Doumer has stepped into his place, 
making the sixth Finance Minister who has held office 
during the present year, a record which looks likely to be 
exceeded by 1926. The change marks an important 
shifting of the balance in the Cabinet towards the Right. 
M. Doumer is understood to have been M. Briand’s first 
preference for the post when he was forming his Cabinet, 
but the appointment was virtually vetoed by the Cartel 
des Gauches. M. Doumer played an important part in 
the defeat of M. Herriot’s administration, and he is, 
moreover, understood to favour indirect rather than 
direct taxation. The reconstructed Ministry may there- 
fore be expected to come speedily into conflict with the 
Left. The increasing political confusion is arousing in- 
creasing disgust and disquiet; and speculation is busy 
about coups d'état, or Committees of Public Safety. The 
one thing certain is that the end of Cabinet crises has 
not yet been reached. Meanwhile the defeat of M. 
Loucheur’s policy has had the irrational effect of 
improving somewhat the value of the franc. 


~ * * 


The quarrel in the Labour Party which has just been 
patched up was a more serious affair than the paragraphs 
appearing in the Press would lead one to suppose. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s attempt to conduct his Party as 
a regular constitutional Opposition in the House, 
though obviously the only sensible course to pursue, is 
bitterly resented by the Left Wing, and a demand was 
recently made from that quarter for a policy of obstruc- 
tion and disorder to emphasize the importance of unem- 
ployment. This demand was supported from the intel- 
lectualist standpoint by Mr. Brailsford in the New 
LEADER by means of a quaint appeal to the example 
of Parnell, although that master of tactics never sought 
to form an alternative Government or to achieve anything 
beyond a single clear-cut objective. For some days, this 
domestic dispute assumed such considerable proportions 
that the Labour Party seemed within measurable dis- 
tance of a split. A compromise has now, however, been 
arranged. Its precise character is obscure, but it seems 
clear that Mr. MacDonald has consented to be more 
unreasonable in the House than his own judgment would 
make him, while the Left Wing are to be given facilities 
for making themselves disagreeable. ‘“ Scenes’’ may 
therefore be expected next Session, and our Parliamen- 
tary Correspondent is likely to enjoy himself. 

* * * 


The award of the Railway National Wages Board 
has met with the approval of the unions, and the loco- 
motive men’s union has already decided to accept the 





terms. The N.U.R. and the Railway Clerks’ Associa- 
tion will not probably do so until about January 10th, 
but the delay has no ominous significance: it merely pro- 
vides time for the leaders to explain matters to the rank 
and file, for which there is no necessity in the case of 
the A.S.L.E. and F., since that union had made no 
claims. Once more, however, there is trouble over the 
railway shopmen. In October, 1922, the Industrial 
Court issued Award 728 concerning rates of pay and con- 
ditions for railway shopmen, thus ending a deadlock 
which had been reached between the railway companies, 
the N.U.R., and the craft unions. This award wasstrongly 
in favour of the policy advocated by the N.U.R., and 
was bitterly resented by the craft unions. Gradually 
the railway companies put the award into operation, with 
the exception of the Great Northern, the Great Central, 
and the Cheshire lines. In February, 1924, after pro- 
longed negotiations, the N.U.R. threatened to call out 
the Great Northern shopmen if the award was not 
applied to them forthwith. This resulted in the appoint- 
ment of a Court of Inquiry, which again found in favour 
of the N.U.R., but met the complaints of the craft 
unions by the proviso that no skilled man should suffer 
a reduction in wages through the operation of the 
Award. Now the N.U.R. has taken precisely the same 
course in regard to the Great Central and the Cheshire 
lines, threatening to call out their shopmen next Satur- 
day if the award is not applied. 
* . * 


This action on the part of the N.U.R. has therefore 
considerable justification in past history, but the swift- 
ness of their measures is more questionable. The threat 
of a sudden strike is not being used on this occasion for 
the purpose of bringing long-drawn-out negotiations to 
a head, for there have been no negotiations in progress 
regarding these shopmen. The fact is that, following 
the National Wages Board’s award, negotiations are to 
be begun over the companies’ demand for a reduction of 
6s. 6d. in the war bonus still paid to railway shopmen. 
The N.U.R. have been quick to see a favourable oppor- 
tunity for completing the universal application of 
Award 728, and they presumably intend to insist on a 
settlement, as a condition of negotiations over the general 
wage reduction. The railway companies are in an unen- 
viable position, for they are really outside the dispute, 
ready to apply the award or not according to whether 
the N.U.R. or the craft unions rise triumphant! It 
may be surmised that the N.U.R. will win in the end, 
but whether they will win now, depends on the propor- 
tion of the shopmen who will respond to their strike call, 
for it hardly seems likely that the craft unions will 
accept another Court of Inquiry, since they might as 
well accept defeat outright. Thus the position is some- 
what serious, for the craft unions are, as it were, defend- 
ing their last trench. 

* * * 


The Admiralty’s economies should be discussed as 
“things in themselves,’’ and should not be entangled with 
current economic and labour problems. The number of 
dockyards to be kept open ought not to be in excess of 
the number required to carry out the building pro- 
gramme, and to overhaul and refit the ships in commis- 
sion. The First Lord declares that the necessary work 
can be done with fewer dockyards than are at present in 
commission, and his assurance must be accepted. Nobody - 
has pressed him to declare whether the harbours of the 
closed dockyards are being maintained as defended 
anchorages; but his statement that the closed yards will 
be kept in such a state that they can be worked at maxi- 
mum capacity in war-time implies that the military 
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defences are being looked after. As has been said before 
in these columns, this aspect of the problem must be 
kept constantly in mind. Nothing could be more provo- 
cative of panic expenditure a few years hence than an 
outcry, from interested persons, that our dockyards, 
graving docks, and basins were at the mercy of aerial 
attack ; or an assurance, supported by inspired articles 
in the Press, that our fleet anchorages were exposed to 
submarine raiding. The Admiralty ought most certainly 
to be pressed for a more explicit declaration of policy on 
these matters than any they have hitherto given. Pos- 
sibly they are doing what is necessary ; there is no harm 
in making them say so. 


* * * 


Although we repeat that labour problems cannot be 
allowed to interfere in our naval and military expendi- 
ture, we do not mean to suggest that we are indifferent 
to the exceptional form of unemployment that the 
Admiralty decisions are creating. Settled communities 
of skilled artizans have grown up round the Govern- 
ment yards; and the work upon which they or their 
fathers have lived for half a generation is gone for a 
generation to come, possibly for ever. The Government 
dockyards are far away from the industrial Midlands, 
which might possibly absorb the labour released ‘by the 
closing down of the yards. Better times in the ship- 
building and engineering trades will not rapidly improve 
matters, for skilled communities cannot be moved easily, 
and it is a piece of inhuman arrogance to discuss the 
unemployment of a dockyard artizan who has a family, 
a cottage, and a garden in Rosyth or Pembroke as 
though he were a Bedouin Arab or a wandering Tartar. 
The problem is fundamentally analogous to that created 
by the working-out of old coal-mines, and points to the 
necessity for well-devised schemes of migration by which 
small communities may be transferred from one part of 
the country to another in which proper provision has 
been made for their reception. 


* * * 


The Irish settlement has now been ratified by all the 
three Parliaments concerned. Mr. Cosgrave had a severe 
struggle in the Dail, but eventually succeeded not only 
in carrying it through, but in adding a clause that a 
referendum should not be taken on it. Peace therefore 
reigns in Ireland, but she has still to deal with some 
rebellious subjects. The Ulster “A ’’ Special Constabu- 
lary are about to be disbanded, but have unexpeccedly 
demanded stiff terms for laying down their arms. The 
new version of the Ulster Covenant which they presented 
last Tuesday to Sir James Craig runs as follows :— 

“ (1) We demand £200 for each man of the A Special 
Constabulary, officers pro rata, this to be free of income- 
tax ; 

"« (2) In default we pledge ourselves to hand in no 
arms, ammunition, equipment, or hand over any 
barracks until the above terms are agreed to; 

“(3) On no condition will we have an interview 
with you or any other member of the Government until 
you agree to our terms; 


“(4) On these terms the men will agree to draw no 
employment benefit for one year.” 


As we go to press it appears that the majority of the 
men are accepting a compromise, and perhaps we ought 
not to take their ultim:tum seriously. But it represents 
a startling fall from the sublime in the Ulster covenant- 
ing habit which is an interesting sign of the times. 


* * * 


Every fair-minded person must admit that M. de 
Jouvenel, the new High Commissioner for Syria, is 


making an honest and courageous effort to deal with the 
intolerable situation left him by his predecessor. He has 
promised that an autonomous native council shall be set 
up in the Lebanon, and has undertaken to set it up at 
once, in spite of existing disturbances, if the local popu- 
lation will support him. The Damascus district, where 
military movements are still in full swing, is left out of 
the settlement for the time being. The new High Com- 
missioner’s task is not an easy one. There is absolutely 
no chance that the French will spare more white troops 
for the campaign; and however well disciplined their 
African battalions may be, the mere presence of black 
troops is bound to cause exasperation. Also, brigandage 
now covers the country; and it is one of the miseries 
of that form of disorder that the innocent peasant suffers 
from both sides, and that, as the numbers of homeless, 
desperate men increase, the evil increases also. The 
hopeful aspect of the case is that, although French pres- 
tige has been shaken, it has not been destroyed, and that 
the Aleppo district is loyal. M. de Jouvenel is obviously 
trying to get into touch with the rebels through the trust- 
worthy notables of the unaffected districts; and it is 
clear that his methods of government are preferable to 
those of General Sarrail. 


* * * 


The Australian High Court has ordered the release 
of Messrs. Walsh and Johannsen, the leaders in the sea- 
men’s strike, whom the Commonwealth Government 
were seeking to deport. The Court has not yet pub- 
lished its judgment, giving reasons for the decision ; 
but Mr. Bruce is already talking about the possibility 
of an appeal by referendum for such amendment of the 
Constitution as would enable the Government to “ give 
effect to the policy endorsed by the people at the recent 
General Election.’? Meanwhile, Messrs. Walsh and 
Johannsen have issued writs against the Commonwealth 
Government and Mr. Bruce, claiming heavy damages 
for wrongful arrest and imprisonment. Mr. Bruce has 
been badly let down by his legal advisers, and having 
fought the election on the policy of the Deportation 
Act, his position is not pleasant; but the troublesome 
and expensive business of a referendum to save Mr. 
Bruce’s face is not likely to be popular. The circum- 
stances and conduct of the strike arouse no sympathy 
for Messrs. Walsh and Johannsen, but Mr. Bruce’s 
desire for spectacular and high-handed action is better 
calculated than anything else to rally moderate Labour 
opinion to their support. For once we may agree with 
Mr. Hughes, who has pointed out that “severe and 
unusual penalties defeat their own purpose.” 


* * * 


The Imperial War Relief Fund has been wound up, 
not because the need for international relief has come to 
an end, but because its Council felt that the period of 
great emergency was over and that the necessary work 
could now be done by Societies of a more permanent 
nature. These other Societies will not, however, be able 
to cope with the cruel conditions which still obtain among 
the refugees in Greece and other countries unless they 
receive a fair proportion of the support which has 
hitherto gone to the emergency organization. Lord 
Cecil, who was President of the Imperial War Relief 
Fund, has accordingly issued an appeal to its former 
subscribers on behalf of the Save the Children Fund, 
which is carrying on, in Greece especially, the work 
initiated by his Fund. In view of the desperate light 
of many thousands of refugee children this appeal de- 
serves most serious consideration. Contributions should 
be addressed to the Hon. Treasurer, 26, Gordon Street, 
W.C.1. ‘ 
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THE FUTURE OF LIBERALISM AND LABOUR 


I—THE VALUE OF THE TWO-PARTY SYSTEM 


particularly during the present year, we have 

attempted to call attention to the formidable 
nature of the problem represented by our present con- 
fused party situation. The problem is one of profound 
constitutional importance, calling urgently for thorough 
and dispassionate consideration—the rational and objec- 
tive treatment which other controversial questions of less 
importance do not fail to receive. But a rational 
approach to this particular problem is peculiarly diffi- 
cult. There is no other subject on which the conventions 
of party loyalty are so stifling to free thought. An 
active party politician is allowed to discuss most issues 
of the day with considerable candour and detachment— 
he may even assume on occasions an independent atti- 
tude, without incurring the reproach of disloyalty. On 
questions like Free Trade, or the Coal Subsidy, or Mosul, 
or Locarno, there is usually little difference between 
what he says in public and what he says in private—sur- 
prisingly little when the nature of much that he says 
in public is borne in mind. But on questions touching 
the electoral future of his party, or its capacity to realize 
the hopes reposed in it, or the relations which ought to 
exist between it and other parties, the discrepancy be- 
tween his public and private attitudes is prodigious and 
fundamental. On such matters, the temper of,a party 
resembles that of a nation at war. It is de rigueur to 
believe in the certainty of a glorious triumph; “ de- 
featism ’’ is taboo; and “ trafficking with the enemy ”’ is 
a hideous offence. " 

Thus, though the problem is pre-eminently one which 
must be solved by active politicians, it is almost impos- 
sible for them to face it squarely in public. Yet if it is 
not thrashed out in public, we shall assuredly not get 
a satisfactory solution. To focus public attention on the 
matter is, we believe, the primary political need of the 
day. We propose, therefore, in this and the ensuing 
weeks to attempt a thorough examination of the whole 
problem, with the aim of stimulating a discussion in 
which we invite the participation of all interested, from 
whatever political angle, in the future of representative 
institutions. 

For, indeed, we do not think it too much to say that 
the cause of democracy throughout the world as a whole 
depends largely on the manner in which Britain contrives 
to deal with the three-party dilemma. The strong re- 
action against representative government, and against 
the whole order of political ideas for which it stands, is 
one of the most striking and disconcerting features of the 
age. Within the last few years, we have seen Bol- 
shevism enthroned in Russia, Fascism in Italy, and ex- 
periments in dictatorship in Spain and Greece. In 
France at this moment, disgust is general with a Parlia- 
mentary system which seems incapable of grappling with 
a grave emergency, the strangest rumours are abroad of 
impending coups d’état, and no one can tell what the 
immediate future may bring forth. In Germany, the 
problem of finding a stable basis of government in the 
chaos of a sectarian Reichstag is proving equally intract- 
able: only in Anglo-Saxon countries does representative 
government seem at all securely rooted, and even here 
a disillusionment is already manifest which is in sharp 
contrast to the buoyant complacency of the reformers of 
the Victorian era. 

Why is it that institutions which worked so well in 
Britain during the last century work so badly on the 


T intervals during the past two years, and more 


Continent to-day? We are fond of attributing the con- 
trast to the fundamentals of national character. The 
British people, we say, have a natural aptitude for self- 
government which Latins and Teutons lack. This view 
is sometimes shared abroad. Only last week the superior 
political aptitude of Englishmen was the theme of a 
homily delivered by Herr Stresemann to bis countrymen. 
But, however important national character may be, it 
certainly does not work in vacuo. If there is any truth 
in the theory of an Anglo-Saxon genius for government, 
it will express itself in the creation and retention of a 
party system which is compatible with good govern- 
ment. For it is here, in our judgment, that we have 
the real answer to our question. The success of Parlia- 
mentary government in Britain during the last century 
is mainly attributable to the two-party system which 
prevailed here, in contrast to the group system which 
has always been customary on the Continent. If we have 
now departed finally from that old two-party system, on 
which so much more depended than is generally realized, 
can we really hope to do much better than our neigh- 
bours? Or ean we reasonably hope to restore before long 
at least the essential features of the two-party system, 
and if so, how? No questions of a political or constitu- 
tional character are more important than these. 

What were the virtues of the two-party system, as 
we knew it in Britain before the war? In the first place, 
it ensured that a Government would normally have be- 
hind it a compact and reliable Parliamentary majority, 
and could thus count on a considerable tenure of power. 
Parliamentary government was thus able to compare not 
unfavourably with the best type of autocratic régime 
in the qualities of efficiency and firmness and coherence 
of purpose which are often claimed as the distinguishing 
virtues of the latter. Secondly, the system secured most 
of the advantages of occasional revolution. Sooner or 
later, the swing of the pendulum would oust one party 
from office and install its rival in its place. New men 
and new ideas would get their chance, a break could be 
made with bad traditions, and a new impulse imparted 
to the national policy. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the parties changed places, as a rule, after every General 
Election ; the tendency was rather for each party in suc- 
cession to remain generally on top for about two de- 
cades. Thus an electoral turnover usually created quite 
an exciting sense of new departure ; for the party coming 
into office might have changed very considerably both in 
outlook and in personnel during a prolonged sojourn in 
the wilderness. Yet there would always be a sufficient 
sprinkling of men of previous Cabinet experience to 
ensure that the essential requirements of continuity 
would be observed. 

Thirdly, the two-party system ensured a constant 
sensitiveness on the part of Governments to public 
opinion of a far more healthy type than the group 
system tends to produce. For the votes of which a 
Government naturally tends to think, under a two-party 
system, are the votes of the electorate some years hence 
rather than the votes of party groups in Parliament next 
week. Its main concern must, therefore, be to build up 
a creditable record of achievement, which will be judged 
in some measure at least by results. It must consider 
not only the desires and the preconceptions of its fervent 
supporters, but the effect of its measures upon the 
“doubtful voter,’’ the man who is not primarily a 
partizan. It is thus very bad electoral strategy for a 
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Government to pursue a narrow sectarian policy; it can which summarizes the essential truth about diversities of 
serve itself best by taking a broad view of the public outlook as well as and perhaps far better than elaborated 
interests, and by dealing competently and responsibly _ political doctrines can ever do. ’ 
with the problems that arise from day to day. Under a There are others who take the view that the problem 
group system, on the other hand, the first concern of is not one about which we need worry ourselves. It is 
a Government must be to placate the sectarian aspira- rapidly solving itself by the elimination of the Liberal 
tions of the groups which hold the balance of power in Party. Before very long, we shall be back at the old 
Parliament, and which are apt to stick to points of two-party system, with Labour in the place that 
dogma with an obstinate imperviousness to the needs of Liberalism used to occupy. But, apart altogether from 
the actual situation. the pleasure or the pain which such a development would 
Finally, and exceedingly important, is the educative _give us, is it really likely to occur? That the Liberal 
effect upon public opinion. The sporting appeal of a Party may be virtually extinguished is, indeed, by no 
straight fight between two fairly matched forces stimu- means inconceivable. It is less easy to imagine that 
lates interest in Parliamentary affairs far more strongly _ Labour could ever take its place as a party capable even 
than does a confused mé/ée ; and the interest, though itis of winning a Parliamentary majority. But we must 
prompted so largely by the instinct of pugnacity, tends defer the examination of this contingency to a subsequent 
to acquire a more reasonable and more responsible article. 
character. The individual who has been at one time a 
keen supporter of a Government in office is the readier 


to put himself in imagination in the position of a Govern- AMERICAN OPINION AND THE LEAGUE 
ment and to make allowances for its difficulties and By A. GORDON BAGNALL. 


limitations. A party which is used to holding office [Mr. Gordon Bagnall was invited as an ex-President of 
and which expects to hold office soon again tends to be _ the Oxford Union to undertake a three-months’ debating-tour 
responsible in criticism, and to be cautious about com- in America. With Mr. Porter Goff of the Historical Society, 
mitting itself to rigid formulas. In short, a sense of Dublin, he opposed an American “ team” each night on the 

lit d ‘bility bec ale Mie ond question of America’s abstention from the League of Nations. 
reality and responsibility becomes widely : —Ep., Tar Nation.] 


even the ideologue, that bane of the practical oppor- 


tunist, is subject to the same influence. ITH the successful outcome of the Locarno Con- 
Of course, there is another side to the picture. The - ference and the conclusion of peace in Western 
besetting danger of the two-party system is that it may Europe, the question of America’s policy 


degenerate into a mere game of the ins and outs, with towards Europe and the League of Nations assumes. & 
nothing more fundamental than their labels to distin- 2¢W interest. Prophets are already busy, and the dip- 
guish the two sides, both of which deny expression to omatic wires are buzzing, if only with conversations 
new and fruitful ideas. Most British observers would Upon the question of > Disarmament Conference and 
think this not an unfair description of the politics of America’s part in it. With regard to the League it has 
the United States. There are some who take the view been generally assumed that public opinion in the 
that the two-party system is inevitably doomed by an United States is definitely set against any co- 
inherent propensity towards this sort of outcome. In operation beyond the Permanent Court and cer- 
a complex community, where the utmost diversity pre- tain humanitarian commissions at Geneva. American 
vails in social conditions and in outlook, it is impossible policy has to some extent been explained upon that 
to range opinions into two compact parties without doing assumption by its recent directors. Is the assump- 
outrageous violence to political sincerity. Sooner or tioncorrect? The results of a remarkable tour this sum- 
later, disgust with the inevitable humbug of a two-party mer, and the impressions gained thereon, force me to 
system will force the creation of new parties to supply question its truth very seriously. 
a channel of expression for new ideas and new aspirations With a companion from Dublin, I was responsible 
which are sincerely held. In this view, therefore, it is | for making a three months’ tour of a certain area in the 
idle to sigh for the conveniences of the old system. We United States, and of taking part in a debate each night 
must accept a tendency towards the multiplication of | upon the desirability of the States becoming a member of 
parties as in the nature of progress, and find some way the League. Incidentally, we took our opponents, two 
of reconciling it with the exigencies of efficient govern- law graduates of Columbia, round with us, and in this 
ment. ; * fashion covered some 3,000 miles and visited seventy 
But, indeed, it is not true that two-party warfare ‘owns. In each town our audience numbered about 
is necessarily insincere, or that the system is necessarily ‘©Y°? hundred, each a perfectly typical gathering of 
. mixed professions and interests. By allowing a period for 
unresponsive to the new movements of the age. The 


Spiiely : questions, and closing the debates with a vote on the 
suggestion is refuted by the actual evolution of our two —jgcye itself, we were able not only to gather significant 


historic parties during the last century. Nor is it true impressions, but even to secure a fairly accurate record 
that diversities of outlook imperatively require more of the state of public opinion on the question of 
than two parties for their satisfaction; every party, America’s foreign policy. It is true that our itinerary 
large or small, must always comprise a large variety of covered only the States of New York, Vermont, New 
points of view. It is true that rebellious movements con- Hampshire, and Maine, but it must be remembered that 
tantly breaking out within each party are an almost tits to 2 Reed Topubliont aut Sey Sete ee Seen 
. y 1n8 tid support for the League is discovered there it is not 
essential condition of the healthy working of the system; ynreasonable to postulate its existence in more pro- 
but these rebellious movements need not harden into the gressive and Democratic parts. 
formation of new parties. The case of Cobden and The votes of the audiences came as a tremendous 
Bright, who passed the greater part of their careers in _ surprise, not least to the audiences themselves. American 
violent opposition to the leaders of the party whose policy © 2Uthorities in touch with public affairs prophesied an 
they did so much to shape, is evidence of that. After. Overwhelming defeat for the League. Quite apart from 
all, there is nothing really unnatural in the alignment the merits of the question, there was the fact that 
oe ealling g y g League supporters would have to give an upstanding 
of opinion into the two camps of those who are more vote not only for what was considered an unpopular 
disposed to adventure into new courses, and those who cause, but against that side of the case which was 
are moré disposed to hold back. It is a broad division presented by the two American speakers. In spite of 
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all this, in Vermont and New Hampshire we secured a 
clear majority in favour of America’s immediate partic- 
pation at Geneva as a full member. Over the circuit as 
a whole the total votes cast show a majority against the 
League, but only by the narrow margin of five to four. 
It is almost impossible to stress too much the significance 
of that result. Here was no emotional vote given after 
an impassioned harangue and by an audience predis- 
posed to favour the League, but a deliberate choice of 
policy made after a debate in which no aspect of the 
League—its commitments, its mistakes, its failures— 
could conceivably have been disregarded. Given a 
referendum along these lines throughout the United 
States, I am convinced that the result would startle 
America and the world. This one conclusion would be 
proved, that if a proposal to join the League became a 
political possibility the mass of the American people 
would not be found hostile to the project. 

It must not be supposed that the tour was a con- 
tinuously pleasant surprise. Old prejudices die hard, 
and we were ever confronted with the fanaticism roused 
in the bitter anti-Wilson elections of 1920. Questioners 
asked, time and again, whether it were not a fact that 
the League was dominated by Roman Catholicism ; that 
it was used in an attempt by England to keep Ireland 
in subjection; that its mandatory system was an 
organized disguise of a new Imperialism. Perhaps more 
serious was the widespread tendency still to regard the 
League and the Treaty of Versailles as one and the same 
thing ; making the League a purely European mechanism 
for clearing up, or rather suppressing, the injustices and 
hatreds to which the war and the peace had given rise 
in the Old World. It was viewed as an alluring trap 
in which the United States would be kept entangled in 
European commitments. It was in this connection 
especially that one could not help realizing the baneful 
effect of Europe’s attitude of importunate appeal 
towards America in the years immediately following the 
birth of the League. ‘‘ What is it that you really want 
of us Americans?’’ is the naturally suspicious inquiry ; 
and if we found our audiences unexpectedly responsive 
to the League idea it was because the League was put 
before them as an honest attempt at world-wide peace, 
in which it was their bounden duty to co-operate unless 
they found some insurmountable obstacle in the way. 
It was evidently a matter of real surprise, after the pre- 
dictions of the League’s imminent death by its Repub- 
lican opponents, that it was possible in 1925 to bring it 
before the people as a body that had survived and even 
increased in prestige without America’s support. That 
the League is, for the first time, beginning to stand on 
its own merits in American thought is one of the hap- 
piest auguries for the future. 

It is fairly axiomatic that American policy towards 
Geneva cannot be changed until the question is defi- 
nitely lifted out of the sphere of intense party rivalry in 
which it was originally fought. If the figures mentioned, 
which were recorded amongst a people at least two- 
thirds Republican, were not sufficient to indicate a ten- 
dency in that direction, the private, and at times public, 
declarations of local Republicans proved that they, at 
any rate, did not regard a supporting of the League as 
disloyalty to their party. At the moment this is, of 
course, nothing but a changing of the undercurrent of 
feeling: there is never a breath of disapproval of the 
stand their party took in 1920, and it is too early to look 
for pressure being brought upon the Republican leaders 
from underneath for a revision of party policy. As far 
as T could gather, there was very little public agitation 
of any sort on behalf of the League, though the churches 
and the schools are clearly rendering the most valuable 
assistance in disseminating the principles of internation- 
alism. Certain of the most reputable papers are all the 
time working towards the same end. A process of delibe- 
rate scrutinv has taken the place of impatience and 
anathy. All things are developing favourably in readi- 
ness for the moment when it becomes possible again for 
the Teacne to be put before the people for decision. 

There are many signs that the American nation is 
suffering from suppression of the international complex. 
Tt is foreign to its cosmopolitan nature to be shut off 
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from an active interest in world affairs. This is even 
obvious in the old settlements of New England, where 
audiences listened with an eager interest that would be 
hard to discover in England to the tale of the world 
under the League dispensation. America supplies by far 
the largest contingent of spectators at Geneva, and who 
will say that it is merely sightsceing? Her philanthropists, 
her political philosophers, at times her financiers, are 
found straining to take a part in the various international 
enterprises flourishing in the League’s atmosphere The 
people themselves are surely beginning to realize that, 
for all the talk of the Old World lapsing back into pre- 
war machinations, it may be nearer the truth that 
America, by pulling up the drawbridges, has cut herself 
off from a renaissance which is troubling and remould- 
ing Europe; that the nation which seems to claim a 
monopoly of the idealism of peace without force is per- 
sistently lagging behind the civilization which by steps, 
imperfect in themselves, is applying that idealism to 
affairs. Said a Judge to me in one of the many midnight 
arguments after our debates: ‘‘ America is drifting 
in the backwash while the world goes by.”’ 

This is an entirely new phase of thought in America, 
not at the moment widespread, but bound to develop in 
a people as self-conscious and introspective as the 
American nation. The ratification of the security pacts 
and the entry of Germany into the League would 
remove almost the last suspicions in their minds as 
to Europe’s intentions. The bugbear of Article X. is 
disappearing as much by these treaties as by League 
resolutions and interpretations. One can speak only 
of the attitude of average men and women without 
regard to the interplay of internal politics, but judging 
from their attitude of intense interest, their readiness 
to look upon the League as a non-partizan question, 
their concern for their country’s prestige in international 
affairs. it seems that a body of opinion is being created 
which will not so much force as allow America to take 
a step which appears inevitable, much sooner than has 
been generally anticipated. 


AT ST. STEPHEN’S 
IN THE BEGINNING OF THE END 


(By Our ParuiaMEenTaRY CoRRESPONDENT.) 


House or Commons, 
Wepnespay, DecemBeR 16TH, 1925. 

HE House of Commons, in this as in al] Autumn 
Sessions, is concluding its labours by being driven 
up against the sharp barrier of Christmas. It 

is only by such barriers that the flow of eloquence is ever 
stayed. This week it has been mainly concerned with 
the Safeguarding of Industries Bill; with the sombre 
vision unfolded by Mr. Winston Churchill concerning 
the Coal Subsidy; and with a vivacious but ineffective 
attempt by the “Celtic fringe ’’ to preserve the Pem- 
broke and Rosyth Dockyards. The debate on the second 
reading of the ill-starred Safeguarding measure—ill- 
conceived, ill-begotten, and ill-reared—was chiefly 
memorable by the incursion of Lord Hugh Cecil, who now 
only intervenes rarely in debate, but who is a greater 
“ draw ”’ in filling the Chamber than any other Member 
of Parliament. Speaking with an air of authority and 
not as the scribes, self-possessed, fluent, convincing in 
argument, sharp in repartee, at once amusing and arrest- 
ing, in less than half an hour he tore the whole con- 
coction to pieces, and gave the Protectionists, hitherto 
delighted in the full development of their desires, some- 
thing which sent them away with faces unusually grave. 
He possesses the power of personality which seems to 
raise him to a different plane from the ordinary give- 
and-take of the party struggle. And he lectured the 
unfortunate President of the Board of Trade and his 
unhappy confederates in a speech which left them at the 
end looking like very small, foolish schoolboys, playing 
with fireworks and tampering with great economic issues 
“eyond the range of their intellectual capacity. His 
warnings that the Labour Party must become revolu- 
tionary, that the Tory Party was the only bulwark 
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against them, that the Tory Party could only continue 
to be a bulwark so long as its policy was consistent with 
promises not to attack our Free Trade system, and the 
sudden flash against the uselessness of the Liberals— 
“now engaged in dividing their own funds and other 
people’s land ’’—were received with serious consideration 
and hilarious welcome. 

The other speakers could find little new to say, but 
a crowded House listened to Mr. Winston Churchill, at 
last dragged out of his lair, and watched with eager eyes 
for any hope or indication that he was coming down from 
the fence on the side of Protection or Free Trade. But 
though compelled to speak, he was determined to say 
nothing, and said nothing at some length; drew off the 
Tories by brilliant and good-humoured onslaughts upon 
the Liberal and Labour Opposition, “ for once so happily 
united,’’ and claiming that “ the majority of the Liberal 
leaders’ had been on the side of the principle of the 
Bill. On the other hand, reading between the lines, one 
could discern that he is still convinced of the folly of 
the Tory Party in adopting Protection, and many of his 
generalities caused waves of melancholy to fall over the 
ardent and joyous spirits who saw tariffs already 
established. 

It was a different and far less exuberant Churchill 
who, on the following day, revealed the disastrous results 
of the Coal Subsidy. He asked for nine millions to be 
added to the ten millions already granted for the year 
ending March 31st next, and he could indicate no way 
out of the impasse by which, through selling export coal 
below its cost of production, we may be committed to 
a gigantic tax on industry for an indefinite time. The 
resolution taken suddenly on a Saturday in August will 
probably be recorded in history as one of the most dis- 
astrous of social experiments, created by cowardice and 
panic. And despite his resolute, if unconvincing defence 
of it, a despairing and disconsolate House was evidently 
of the opinion that all the perfumes of Araby could not 
sweeten that little hand. 

Friday was distinguished by a whirlwind oration by 
Mr. Lloyd George, accusing the harmless and seemingly 
necessary Bridgeman of wiping out Welsh towns as if 
they were Pompeii or Herculaneum, and explaining the 
services to the Navy, now to be destroyed, historically 
given by the inhabitants of the purple hills of Wales. 
His speech was chiefly distinguished, however, by the 
feat (never, I think, hitherto accomplished) of silencing 
Lady Astor, to the great satisfaction of the audience. In 
reply to an interruption that the Navy came also from 
the West Country, he flashed the retort, ‘“‘ They also are 
Celts, even if their representatives are not.’’ The rest 
was silence. 

Monday and Tuesday showed the House at what the 
dull and humourless call its worst, and what those who 
appreciate ingenuity, good temper, and a sense of fun, 
call its best. It gave us the first example I have seen 
for some years of what I dare not call obstruction, for 
“ obstruction ’’ is a non-Parliamentary epithet, but what 
T may call a careful and detailed examination of a Bill, 
with attempts to amend every word in it upon which an 
amendment may hang. It was almost entirely carried 
out by a little group of Liberals gallantly led by Mr. 
Walter Runciman, and including Captain Wedgwood 
Benn, Major Crawfurd, Captain Garro-Jones, and Mr. 
Percy Harris, with Mr. Alexander alone, but with great 
spirit, from the Labour Front Bench, and occasional, 
not altogether helpful, interludes from some of the back 
benches of the Labour Party. This game is played 
under certain rules, and appreciation of it depends on 
the number of points scored within the limits of those 
rules, and in this case the score was unusually large for so 
small a number of players. It differed from the ordinary 
rather clumsy obstruction on an ordinary Bill, because 
these Members had really taken some trouble to get 
out the facts about the various industries which are to 
be subjected to Protection, and could fire-off technical 
questions at the Government benches which the unfor- 
tunate representatives on those benches were totally 
unable to answer. Even the Conservative Press has 
turned against the wretched Cunliffe-Lister for the per- 
functory method in which he treats subjects of taxation, 
which to the persons affected are of far greater impor- 


tance than any general discussions on Protection or Free 
Trade. The usual agreeable methods were, however, 
adopted, and with great success. The House was mostly 
empty, as the Tory Protectionists were forbidden to 
speak. But any interruptions from them were gladly 
welcomed by the valiant Free-Traders, who, instead of 
replying, urged that these interruptions should be put 
into coherent form and made the subject of eloquent 
addresses. As the vast majority of the Government sup- 
porters of the Safeguarding of “Interests’’ Bill— 
quaintly so called on the Order Paper—were bursting 
with the desire to speak on any subject, and especially 
on this subject (for they are convinced and confirmed 
Protectionists), it was almost impossible to restrain them, 
and they left the House for the smoke-rooms cursing the 
futile excuses put up by the President of the Board of 
Trade. 

In its serious aspect the debate exhibited the extra- 
ordinary difficulty any Government would have to en- 
counter when imposing a piecemeal “ scientific’’ tariff 
on selected industries. On the more frivolous side it ex- 
hibited what a determined Opposition can do in face of 
an overwhelming majority. Continual demands were 
made for the presence of representatives of the Treasury. 
Mr. Ronald McNeill at length arrived, and with heavy 
humour proceeded to inform the House that six members 
of the Liberal Party—“ practically the whole of the 
Liberal Party’’—had attached their names to the 
amendment. Such statements, however, were not taken 
lying down, and Captain Garro-Jones suggested that as 
Mr. McNeill had recovered his fighting form “ perhaps 
we might see a few books being thrown across the Table.’’ 
Whereupon Mr. McNeill departed, and was seen no more 
through the debate. 

The Opposition found a man after their own heart 
in the artless and popular Sir Burton Chadwick, the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade, and in 
terms of almost agonized entreaty repeatedly urged him 
to have the courtesy to reply to their questions. This 
amiable gentleman being easily drawn into a series of 
vague, trembling, rambling, and incoherent statements, 
they expressed their warm gratitude, and asked for more, 
until he complained, with some pathos, to Captain Benn, 
who had had two great days out, that “ his bitterness in 
denouncing my Right Hon. friend for his lack of courtesy 
is only exceeded by his waspish courtesy to me for 
excessive courtesy.” 

Undeterred by such melancholy reproaches, Captain 
Benn made allusions to the general rejoicing with which 
the House would see Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister translated 
to the House of Lords (“from this humble place to a 
more august chamber ’’); so “ that in twelve months it 
may appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober.’’ And so 
the cheery hours went by, with Mr. Jack Jones wan- 
dering in and out; now to suggest that a tax on dirty 
dogs would affect a good many members of the House, 
now to move to report progress because no answer had 
been given to any amendments ; and now to explain that 
he was contemplating with disgust a combat between 
forty thieves. 

The Opposition even succeeded in inducing an heroic 
debate of some length on the title of the Bill, which they 
proposed to amend from “ Safeguarding of Industries ’’ 
to “ Protective Tariff (No. 1) Bill.’”’ This produced an 
explosion from Mr. David Kirkwood stating that at last 
the Prime Minister had been found out as a Tariff Re- 
former: and the pleasant remark from Miss Ellen Wil- 
kinson that to the Forged-Letter Department of the 
Conservative Headquarters there has been no doubt 
added recently an Attractive Titles Department. 

Altogether an interesting time for the visitor. It 
may be asked, What is the object of this fighting when 
the debates are scantily reported, the House practically 
empty, and everyone knows that the amendments will be 
rejected? But such contests are not in vain if they 
exasperate the Government’s supporters ; if they exhibit 
the incompetence of the Government in bringing in duties 
which they do not understand ; if they exhibit the out- 
rage of piecemeal tariffs; if they reveal broken pledges ; 
and if they show the country that some people are willing 
to take the trouble to resist any fooling with our Free 
Trade economic system. 
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LIFE AND POLITICS 


E may thank Lord Beaverbrook at any rate for 

\ X / doing something to ensure a merry Christmas 

/ in Fleet Street. His little book, “ Politicians 
\/ and the Press,’ ig’a masterpiece of naiveté, designed to 
reveal the nature of that power of the daily Press now 
so happily clamped upon us” In other words, to prove 
that Lord Beaverbrook has, in seven glorious years, 
achieved the reality which Fox was ready to accept, 
Jefferson to rejoice in, and Bentham to prepare for as 
inevitable—namely, government by newspaper. Some 
of Lord Beaverbrook’s statements and assumptions are 
of the kind to take the journalist’s breath away. He 
says his paper stood alone in attacking the Churchill 
policy of war on Soviet Russia in 1919! He believes that 
the Irish settlement of 1921 had one only architect— 
Max Beaverbrook! He thinks “the historian of the 
future may find it difficult to connect the Chanak inci- 
dent with the Tory revolt,’’ and may miss the point of 
Bonar Law’s letter to the Press: from which we may 
infer that he has a wondrous notion of the historian of 


the future. 
* * * 


Lord Beaverbrook, however, discloses a number of 
definite things. It was he who recommended Mr. Bald- 
win to Bonar Law as private secretary. He does not, 
however, add another fact well known among his friends 
—that he judged him to be a quiet and safe man who 
could be trusted to obey orders and not rise dangerously 
out of his post. He affirms that the American debt settle- 
ment was entirely Mr. Baldwin’s doing, and that Bonar 
Law “ wanted passionately to resign rather than set his 
hand to the document.’’ He tells us that the Cabinet 
office coveted by Northcliffe in 1918 was Lord President 
of the Council. Lord Beaverbrook recognizes clearly 
enough that his own direct influence over Downing Street 
was coincident merely with the brief epoch of Bonar 
Law. And he may reflect that, although he did not 
make Bonar Law Prime Minister, he secured his burial 
in the Abbey. 


* * * 


I do not see any sign that public interest has been 
aroused by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s curious little 
sortie, from a platform at Port Talbot, into the jungle of 
the Land Problem. He suggested that the Labour Party 
should go in for a policy of settlement, in groups of 
two hundred families, taking the home and Dominion 
lands on a fifty-fifty basis, with large training centres 
and schemes of afforestation. Such a plan, he believed, 
would restore 40 per cent.—he hoped, indeed, 50 per 
cent.—of our people to the soil. This strikes me as, on 
the whole, the oddest specimen of an extempore land 
scheme that we have had for a long time. Not that 
community land settlement is a bad or poor thing: it 
is obviously a right and necessary thing. But that the 
leader of the Labour Party should throw off the proposal 
in this fashion, should think of resettling our tiny 
crowded island and the Dominions on a parallel plan, 
and persuade himself that a balance between the urban 
and rural populations can be achieved in Britain by the 
present industrial Labour Party! Port Talbot seems, 
for one day at least and for one statesman, to have taken 
on the character of the fantastic Cornish village fre- 
quented by Mr. Hugh Walpole’s Maradick. 

* * * 


Mr. George Harvey has had a remarkably good 
Press on this side for his article in the NortH AMERICAN 
Review on the End of England—good, that is, as regards 
debate. Of course, his analysis has been everywhere 
contested and bis conclusions denied. There are two 
points in this business that should be clearly brought out, 


since they are certainly not understood in England ; 
and, as it happens, they have been touched upon together 
by Mr. Garvin, I think in a way that may be some- 
what misunderstood. First, says the Editor of the 
OBSERVER, we do not greatly care what other nations 
think: we do care what America thinks. Secondly, 
“the ex-Ambassador is no ex-friend: he is a staunch 
well-wisher ’’ of Britain. The simplest way of meeting 
Mr. Garvin’s first point is to say that while caring a 
great deal as to what certain Americans think, we 
need not trouble ourselves about the opinions of 
George Harvey. He is perhaps the most conspicuous 
living example of an American publicist being treated 
in England as representative, while in his own country 
enjoying the reputation of an irresponsible free-lance. 
George Harvey as a “staunch well-wisher” of our 
country is another matter. I gladly recognize that his 
short term as Ambassador in London did a great deal for 
him. He is a realist man of business, and the European 
facts of 1921-3 made him see, almost at a glance, the 
peril to the United States that lay in the isolationist 
case as presented to the American public, largely in his 
own journal, during the preceding two years. But if 
anybody is interested in learning what Mr. Harvey is 
like, when thoroughly roused, as a critic of British 
policy, he may be advised to go through a file of 
Harvey's WEEKLY, the paper founded nearly ten years 
ago for the destruction of Woodrow Wilson. I for one 
should not describe George Harvey as an ex-friend. 
* * * 


“Pronounce your R’s! ’’ says Mr. St. John Ervine, 
in his wholesome dictatorial way and in the headline. 
Well, one thing that somehow I took for granted was 
that, since Mr. Ervine is doing something to make 
spoken English as hot a subject as theology, or party 
funds, there must at the moment be an uproarious wel- 
come for our one comedy on the theme of phonetics. 
But no. At the Regent Theatre on Monday night I 
found a meagre audience listening to “ Pygmalion,’’ and, 
what surprised me more, the company playing it without 
gusto. In these days especially we might at least expect 
Professor Higgins and Colonel Pickering to go at it as 
though they knew their talk to be very impor- 
tant for the future of the English-speaking race. 
And yet, while Eliza Doolittle was obeying the St. 
Johnian injunction (“Something chr-r-ronic!’’ for in- 
stance), the Colonel was speaking like a curate who had 
never thought of offering Higgins eighteenpence an hour 
for lessons in the organ-mouthed harmonies of Milton. 
I have a suggestion for Mr. Ervine. He should organize 
a production of “ Pygmalion,’’ or “ Twelfth Night,” as a 
New Year festival for the special benefit of the English 
societies and the British Academy. 

* * * 


Few people are moved by any general recital of the 
woes of the clergy, but thousands of Londoners must 
have read with sorrow the paragraphs touching an old 
and tried friend, the Rev. A. W. Jephson, formerly 
Canon of Southwark, and for fifteen years one of the 
most valuable citizens of South London. In 1908 Canon 
Jephson pulled up his roots and took the rectory of 
Ecton, the Northamptonshire village which has the 
honour of being the ancestral home of Benjamin 
Franklin. The nominal worth of the living is £800 a 
year. Its actual value, in these hard times, is that of a 
good average wage for a skilled workman. The rector, 
therefore, has been driven to sell his treasured posses- 
sions, including not only books (I well remember the 
excellent and well-used library in the Walworth vicar- 
age), but even the watch presented to him by his grateful 
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neighbours in Southwark. The life of a Liberal parson 
in the rural Midlands is in any circumstances hard 
enough. The case of Mr. Jephson is distressing. I can 
only hope that the understanding sympathy of his many 
London friends brings a measure of solace to him. 


* * + 


“So far as Mr. George is concerned, nothing will 
be lacking of courage or of confidence. He will need it 
all, and the party, if it is to succeed, cannot fall behind 
him.’’ I quote from an eloquent leading article in the 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN supporting the Land Scheme. 
The second sentence does not sound quite right to me. 


Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


POLITICAL CONFUSION IN FRANCE 


Sir,—I have read in succession in your issue of the 5th 
inst. the article on “ Mr. Lloyd George and the Chaos of 
Parties,” and the letter from Mr. Robert Dell on “ Political 
Confusion in France.”’ Both point to the conclusion that 
there is an urgent need of further study of the modern 
problems of representative government. 

Mr. Robert Dell, speaking of France, says “ the great 
merit of the Cartel, and also, for that matter, of the Bloc 
National, is that they have made the beginnings of a genuine 
party system.’’ These two combinations of groups are the 
outcome of the present French electoral law, the character- 
istic feature of which is that, operating in multi-member 
constituencies, it secures all the seats in a constituency to 
that party or party-combination which gains an absolute 
majority of the votes. In M. Herriot’s constituency (Rhéne), 
the figures at the 1924 election were : — 


Party. Voters. Seats. 
Cartel des Gauches 110,019 ~~ Oe 
National Bloc 59,591 = 
Worker-Farmer Bloc 15,400 ~~ 
Republican Left 6,355 me 


The advantages which fell to the Radical-Socialists and 
Socialists through’ forming a cartel are obvious. If, in the 
Rh6éne constituency, the Radical-Socialists and Socialists 
had entered the election with separate lists, and had each 
polled approximately an equal number of votes, they would 
have lost half the representation they obtained, whilst the 
National Bloc might have gained some six seats. 

Mr. Robert Dell proceeds to say that the disadvantages 
of the party system are smaller than the disadvantages of 
the system of political clientéles, which has hitherto pre- 
vailed in France. Yet, curiously enough, he desires that the 
present electoral system which is responsible for these elec- 
toral blocs should give place to the system of single-member 
constituencies—once described by M. Briand as “ stagnant 
pools ’’—the system which was responsible for the evolution 
of the political clientéles, and which is likely to create not 
cohesion among the party groups, but the opposite. It 
would seem that those who have faith that a two-party sys- 
tem can be brought about in France by the mere machinery 
of electoral law should rally to the support of the existing 
system, bad though it is. The advocates of proportional 
representation have been opposed from the beginning to the 
French law of 1919, on the ground that it is not proportional 
representation, and because these forced combinations do 
not provide a real solution of the representative problem. 
The present financial crisis in France has been intensified 
because of the election arrangements entered into by the 
parties, and because of the supreme necessity, if the parties 
are to avoid an electoral disaster, of ensuring the main- 
tenance of these electoral arrangements in the next eleetion. 

Europe is faced with a crisis in Parliamentary demo- 
cracy.. The real crux of this crisis lies in this fact, that no 
principles have been worked out that should govern the rela- 
tion of parties one to the other, or which should determine 
their attitude towards the formation and carrying on of a 
Government when no single party has a majority. Both in 


your article and Mr. Robert Dell’s letter, reference is made 
to the minority Government of Mr. MacDonald. If we ask 
why that experiment failed, the answer is that parties had 
not considered, and were therefore not prepared to apply, 
any principles of co-operation. At the beginning of this 
year a similar crisis arose in Belgium, which possesses a 
true system of proportional representation. No party had 
a majority, yet a solution was found. I do not say that the 
solution is applicable to all conditions, but the solution was 
based upon the statement of a principle which must be 
explored more and more. M. Vandervelde is not a strong 
partizan of proportional representation. He took no active 
part in securing its adoption in Belgium. But he said 
during that crisis that those people who thought the crisis 
was due to proportional representation were mistaken, that 
the causes were due to the actual political conditions exist- 
ing in the country. M. Vandervelde had a clear idea of 
what was necessary. ‘“ When universal suffrage gives birth 
to more than two parties,” he wrote in Le Peupis, “ demo- 
cratic government may become impossible unless the follow- 
ing principles are observed :— 
(1) Freedom for all parties to advocate their whole 
programme during the election campaign. 
(2) Representation of parties in proportion to their 
strength. 
(3) Comparison of programmes after an election for 
the purpose of effecting the co-operation of parties in the 
largest measure possible. 


M. Vandervelde added that the co-operation of parties 
after an election on a defined programme was essential if we 
are to prevent the downfall of the Parliamentary system. 
The principles enunciated by M. Vandervelde are worthy oi 
consideration by all thinkers about Parliamentary ques- 
tions. Ought parties to be free to place their case separately 
at election time, under conditions allowing of fair repre- 
sentation? Or ought the largest party to have its representa- 
tion exaggerated in some artificial way? Ought parties to 
co-operate after an election, and, if so, what conditions of 
co-operation are in conformity with national interests? On 
such considerations, and particularly on the principles on 
which parties should co-operate, depends the future of Par- 
liamentary government in Europe.—Yours, &c.., 

Joun H. HumpHreys, 
Secretary, the Proportional Representation Society. 

82, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 

December 8th, 1925. 


WHAT LIBERALISM STANDS FOR 


Srr,—It is to be hoped that Professor Gilbert Murray’s 
address to Liberal candidates, on October 26th last, and 
now appearing in the Conremporary Review, will be 
printed and circulated throughout the constituencies. Not 
for a long time has there been made so weighty a contribu- 
tion towards the analysis of problems which try the mind 
and vex the heart of every true Liberal. Whether or not 
Professor Murray’s fears of Liberal exclusion from the House 
of Commons or from office will be realized, and his hopes of 
Liberal co-operation with Socialists doomed to disappoint- 
ment, are questions which may well remain open for the 
present. The point is that Liberalism stands for something 
which is worth fighting for. Nor should it henceforth be 
said that idealism is the monopoly of the party led by Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald. The truth is, that Liberalism tonches 
life at every point, and the cardinal articles of the Liberal 
creed are sufficiently definite to render Liberalism a v’tal 
political force. Misgivings as to the future can only arise 
through divided counsels and disunited ranks. Professor 
Murray’s address should prove an incentive and an inspira- 
tion to all Liberals, and especially to those who are weak in 
the faith. For there has been a tendency in recent years 
to speak slightingly of our political heritage; to regard 
Liberalism as a derelict vessel without chart or compass ; 
and to forsake the good ship for no other reason than that 
she was encountering heavy weather. Let us pull together. 
Tt is one of the strangest vagaries of human nature that 
it should set a timelimit to peace and goodwill. If the 
Christmas spirit could but enter our ranks once and for all, 
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making us forget those things which are behind and enabling 
us to reach forth unto those things that are before, there are 
no difficulties we could not overcome, no triumphs which 
would not be ours. There is neither sense nor decency in 
protesting passionately one’s love of humanity, talking 
eloquently of the League of Nations and Universal Peace, 
and thereafter quarrelling with one’s next-door neighbour. 
Let us work together for the good of the people of our beloved 
land: “ This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land.” 
The larger patriotism will follow.—Yours, &c., 


Jas. B. Barizie. 
West Finchley, December 15th. 


CANADIAN POLITICS 

Sm,—Heferring to a recent editorial in THr NATION. 

The English papers, discussing the Canadian elections, 
do so naturally from an Old Country basis of reasoning. The) 
have in mind the two great political parties in England, one 
labelled Conservative and the other Liberal. These parties 
are guided and controlled by certain fixed principles and 
policies, both as to domestic and foreign affairs. There are 
at the head of these parties men of great ability, some ol 
them bred, all of them trained, for the profession of states- 
manship—if such can be named a profession. They are 
nearly always men of independent private means, or, if they 
carry on a profession in private life, they are usually men of 
such marked ability as to be at the head of their profession. 
Whether in Government or Opposition, however, their policy 
and principles are fixed from immemorial practice. 

If the Government of the day is unable to administei 
that policy and those principles in Parliament, the Govern- 
ment goes out. Now, that is not merely statesmanship, it is 
constitutional government. 

The English editor, looking across the Atlantic, observes 
two great parties in Canada, the Conservative and Liberal. 
He naturally puts on his English political spectacles, and 
looks over the situation through those glasses. He discusses 
the situation from that viewpoint. There is where the 
cardinal error is committed. “‘ Conservative ”’ and “ Liberal,’ 
applied to Canadian political affairs, are misnomers. 
Strictly speaking, the parties should be called “ins ” and 

outs,”’ and should be so known as they happen to be in or 
out of power. They do not differ either fundamentally or 
superficially in their respective policies. There is only one 
policy, and that is: attain office. It was very succinctly 
put by one of the Provincial Premiers at a party conclave 
some years ago, Viz The trick is, to get in; and when 
you are in, to stay in.” 
. Canada, not having any public problems that are not 
purely domestic in their nature, has not the call for men of 
such calibre as England requires. Therefore there has 
arisen a race of what may be called politicians, men of the 
type referred to by the Provincial Premier above mentioned. 
Canada has produced but two men of the statesman type, 
as distinguished from the politician, viz., Macdonald and 
Laurier. Of course, it is still a young country 

Therefore, when the English editor, like your respected 
self, states that, when a Premier is himself beaten decisively 
in a comparatively unimportant constituency, with the addi- 
tional crushing condemnation in the defeat of eight of his 
Ministers, it is unthinkable that such a Premier should 
persist in clinging to office, the editor is basing his con- 
clusion on English constitutional usage, as followed by 
the political leaders. 

Now (bearing in mind the youthfulness of our country, 
and also the relative unimportance of our problems), we can 
not be expected to breed and train our public men with th: 
same care and thoroughness as is done in England. It so 
happens that in the turn of our political wheel, a man may 
be weighing out half a pound of bacon or a pound of sugar 
to-day in an obscure general store in the backwoods, and 
to-morrow he may be in Ottawa, clothed in a lot of official 
titles, at the head of a big spending department of the public 
service, and drawing an income, one year of which means 
inore money to him than he ever saw in his life before. It 
is the same with the rank and file of members of the House 
of Commons and the Provincial legislatures. The bulk of 
the members never earned in private life the amount they 
recejve from their positions as members P 


It is, therefore, natural that such men will cling to 
office at all costs. Mr. King, the Premier so peremptorily 
dismissed in the recent elections, cannot, from our view of 
politics as we see the game played, be accused of departing 
from the beaten track in pursuing the course he has adopted. 

As Cassius said to Brutus: “The fault is not in our 
stars, but in ourselves.” The people are good at heart. 
The country itself is one of the best. Our Governmental 
system, however, is ponderous, top-heavy, unwieldy. In a 
great country like British Columbia, for instance, with some- 
thing like 400,000 souls, there are, apart from the Dominion 
Government machinery, about 200 governing bodies, with all 
sorts of staffs. 

It is this top-heavy and duplicate form of government, 
federal and provincial, with crushing taxation to maintain 
them, which retards the country’s growth, and frightens off 
immigration.—Yours, &c., 

Oscar C. Bass. 

P.O. Box 56, Victoria, B €. 

November 11th, 1925. 


“ARBITRATE FIRST” 

Sir,—The signing of the Locarno Pact creates a favour- 
able atmosphere for the next step towards lasting peace, 
disarmament, and compulsory arbitration for all disputes. 

We believe that one method by which this new inter- 
national order can be hastened, is to be found in the assump- 
tion of individual responsibility for upholding Law in place 
of War. 

The “ Arbitrate First ’’ Bureau is a non-party society, 
including in its ranks Conservatives, Liberals, and 
Socialists. It has been formed as the nucleus of a world 
organization pledging its adherents to withhold support from 
any Government which refuses to submit the causes of the 
dispute to arbitration, or which refuses to accept the 
decisions so given, the term “ arbitration ’’ being used in its 
widest sense. 

Endeavouring to lift this issue right out of the rut of 
political divisions, we desire to emphasize the positive side 
of its propaganda, which seeks to create in the individual 
a new sense of loyalty to international law; it is thus a 
buttress to all Governments applying sincerely the principles 
of the League of Nations.—Yours, &c., 

(Signed) 


NORMAN ANGELL. J. Sruart Houpen. 
Pryncre Hopkins. A. Sruppertr Kennepy. 


A. Maupe Roynpen. H. M. Swanwick. 
107. Ladbroke Road, W.11. 


“RUSSIA? 

Sin,—In his excellent review of “Russia” (by 
Nicholas Makeev and Valentine O’Hara) in your issue of 
December 12th, Mr. Kingsley Martin sounds a note of dis- 
appointment, of grievous disappointment, that the authors 
have failed to give proper consideration to what is, evidently, 

most important question for him: “whether the Bolsheviks 
may not be right in considering it worth while, if necessary, 
to sacrifice some material benefits in return for other advan- 
tages, .. . whether, in view of the very unstable condition 
of most so-called capitalist countries, where everything is 
done to emphasize and encourage the acquisitive side of 
human conduct, it may not be worth while to risk something 
in trying to construct a community in which private wealth 
is a disgrace rather than a glory ’’—a leading question, may 
[ suggest in my turn, no less ingenious than ingenuous. To 
sacrifice, to risk—-perchance to lose! Aye, there’s the rub 
for the incorruptibles, the sincere and earnest Communists, 
opposed to any compromise with “ the acquisitive side of 
human conduct.” 

Mr. Martin’s speculation in this connection is, no doubt, 
most interesting. Our work on Russia, however, is not 
primarily concerned with speculation on right or wrong, and 
still less with extenuation of political expediency. This may 
show “a certain lack of imaginative power.” It may be a 
“yeal defect ” in our book. (est la son moindre défaut, 
I venture to hope.—Yours, &c., 

VALENTINE O’ Hapa 

Authors’ Club, 2, Whitehall Court, $.W.1 

December 14th, 1925 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
Sir,—In reply to Mr. J. A. Hobson, writing in your 
issue of the 5th inst., let me say that Christian Science does 
not teach the control of the body by the human mind, as he 
asserts, but that in proportion as one gains the Mind of 
Christ, the divine Mind, one is enabled to destroy the false 
beliefs of sin and disease.—Yours, &c., 
Cuartes W. J. TENNANT, 
Christian Science Committee on Publication. 
Arundel Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
December 9th, 1925. 


“THREE HUMOURISTS” 

Sir,—An article under the above heading was contri- 
buted to “Macmillan’s Magazine ’’ for December, 1893, by 
Professor Saintsbury. 

The three humourists referred to are Theodore Hook ; 
Barham, the author of “Ingoldsby Legends”; and Dr. 
Maginn, the “Sir Morgan O’Doherty” of ‘“ Blackwood’s 
Magazine ” and the “ Doctor” of “ Fraser's.” As Professor 
Saintsbury says :— 


‘““They were all three contemporaries in life and still 
more in literature; they all pursued a peculiar kind of 
humorous writing to which the institution, new in their day, 
of the lighter kind of periodical literature gave opportunities 
impossible before their date. All of them were distinctly 
convivial, and not, like their other contemporary, Hood, 
retiring and domestic in habits, though rollicking with the 
pen. Two of them were Bohemians in the fullest sense of 
the word. Two of them, but not the same two, were no mean 
scholars.”’ 


Again he says :— 


‘* Tt may be that even the greatest humourists, at shorter 
distances and intervals from their own time, are in danger 
of temporary eclipses ; and all but the greatest are in danger 
of eclipses which are only too likely to be more than tem- 
porary. On two, at least, of the three jesters whose names 
are written above the curse has cértainly come; and IT have 


been told, though I hope it is not true, that even the 
‘Ingoldsby Legends’ have fallen somewhat from the pride 
of place which they held so long.” 


Elsewhere in the same article Professor Saintsbury 
says :— 

‘In the case of a writer whose best things are univer- 
sally known it is, fortunately, considering space, unnecessary 
to enter into even as much detail as js here unavoidable about 
one who is half-forgotten like Hook, or one who has never 
been wholly known like Maginn. It would even be dan- 
gerous; for when one began there would be no stopping.” 


Again he says :— 


“Yet I am not certain that of our three, the last is 
not in certain ways the greatest. The work of Maginn, 
though easier to appreciate than it was a few years ago, is 
even yet hid as a whole from the general cognisance. I do 
not even know that it would be possible to recover it en- 
tirely ; and I am quite sure that if it were so recovered it 
would suffer from the fatal drawback of being almost entirely 
journalism, and of a consequent inequality all the greater 
that its author was the least gifted of all men with the 
senses of responsibility and hesitation.” 


William Maginn was born in Cork, the 10th July, 1794, 
the son of a private schoolmaster, and entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, at the early age of ten years, taking first place and 
a Hebrew prize, thus being the youngest student who ever 
entered Dublin University ; he was also the youngest who 
ever graduated in the LL.D. degree. 

He died the 21st August, 1842, and was buried in the 
churchyard of Walton-on-Thames, where, as the exact site 
of his grave is now unknown, I hope to erect to his memory 
shortly a mural tablet of Sicilian marble in the chancel, 
towards which I have received contributions from some of 
my friends, and, among others, from Messrs. Blackwood & 
Sons, from Professor Saintsbury, and from Professor Sir 
William Ridgeway.—Yours, &c., 

C. A. Maarnn. 

Caradoc View, Little Stretton. 

Church Stretton, Salop. 


THE PRE-RAPHAELITES 


By CLIVE BELL. 


needed a revolution badly. In the land of Con- 

stable no artist had arisen to carry on and enrich 
the tradition ; it was across the Channel that the good 
English seed was bearing its crop. Here Victoria was 
firmly on her throne, and her Academy was settling 
down to the profitable business of producing those nasty 
and not even efficient imitations of chromo-photographs 
which were to hold the market for the rest of the cen- 
tury. A rebellious movement was due; and the move- 
ment came. That it took the slightly ludicrous form of 
a sermon at a tea-party is not surprising nor of much 
account. What is surprising and rather a pity is that, 
the surface of a cup or two having been ruffled in the 
heat of argument presumably, a smear was left behind 
which to this day defiles British painting. 

Let no one, however, in a mood of patriotic irrita- 
tion, forget that intentionally the movement was most 
honourable. It was a revolt of spirit against matter. 
The Pre-Raphaelites, horrified by the smug banality of 
what passed with contemporary painters and their 
patrons for art, asserted, truly enough, that art was 
something which made much higher demands on both 
producer and spectator. For the best of these popular 
producers the best that could be said was that they 
were experienced cooks; for their patrons, that a few 
were knowing gluttons. On this replete and self-satisfied 
community burst the band of brothers, proclaiming that 
art was concerned with the sublimest states of mind, 
that to create it not all the blood and téars of the 
prophets was more than sufficient, and that even to 
appreciate it a man must be capable of intense and 
painful effort. Like the Impressionists, later, they 
attacked the official schools, suspecting justly that these 
taught little but cooking, and for Mrs. Beeton incul- 
cated a purely superstitious reverence. Wherefore, in 


| N 1851, the year of Turner's death, English painting 


early days (the Pre-Raphaelite movement, like all 
others, gradually lost with its passion its honesty) they 
were for ‘a kind of simplification. Certainly they intro- 
duced technical processes as tedious and insignificant 
as the old; which is not surprising when one considers 
that to the Pre-Raphaelite mind industry and scrupu- 
lous attention seemed good in themselves. But the 
curstne of oil-painting, inherited through Lawrence and 
Reynolds from the late Renaissance, they denounced and 
abandoned. To this extent they simplified. But to 
what end? Why, to make room for communication, of 
course. Communication of what? Of great ideas, to be 
sure, of opinions, of moral and religious sentiments. 
Painters should do in line what Mr. Ruskin and Carlyle 
were doing in words. Perhaps it is not surprising, see- 
ing that not one of them really was a painter—no, not 
Rossetti, who was a poet—that it should never have 
entered the head of a brother of them that what 
painters have to do is not to convey sentiments about 
morals and religion, but to create forms which have an 
emotional significance of their own. 

The Pre-Raphaelites, having decided that they 
would not be as the popular men were, but would deal, 
like the poets and prophets, in high-class notions, had 
no need to bother about choosing a spiritual field in 
which to operate. That was indicated by their era. 
England was in full romantic swing towards the age of 
faith, the middle age as the more chronologically 
minded called it. Everywhere the faithful body of 
England was bursting out in those prodigious pustules 
known as nineteenth-century Gothic—the only stvle of 
architecture, I venture to predict, which no future 
generation will ever take as anything but a lamentable 
joke. Could not the painters do their bit? To be sure 
they could; they could imitate the pictures of the 
fifteenth century. It is, I think, a notable fact, not ix 
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the history of art only, but in the history of the human 
mind, that there should have been an age—an active 
and prolific one—which felt no need for a style of its 
own, but set itself passionately to copy that of another. 
Remark that the neo-Gothic architects did not attempt, 
as vulgar pasticheurs in every age attempt, by gingering 
up old forms to give themselves an air of being original. 
They did not even pretend to express themselves: they 
simply copied. That they failed hopelessly to catch a 
likeness is neither here nor there. But what can have 
been in the minds of those Victorian men and women, 
intelligent and capable in many ways, who believed that 
a nineteenth-century architect could genuinely express 
his peculiar temperament by copying a fourteenth-cen- 
tury church? Or did they not believe in expression ? 
Did it never enter their heads that to give a modern 
artist a picture by Botticelli and tell him to express 
himself in that was about as unreasonable as to unwrap 
the mummy of Cleopatra and bid him take her to wife! 

The Pre-Raphaelites, themselves, were not much 
troubled by these questions. They had no notion of 
using the forms of quattrocento painters to express 
plastic conceptions or provoke esthetic emotions: like 
some modern psychologists, apparently, they had not 
heard that such things exist. They were going to use 
forms for greater ends, to convey ideas. They would 
use them as symbols, in fact. And this brings us 
abruptly to the heart of the matter, to what accounts 
for the importance of the Pre-Raphaelites to their age 
and country and their utter insignificance in the history 
of European culture. The Pre-Raphaelites were not 
painters; but they took life seriously. They took little 
joy in seeing, and less in the problems of plastic expres- 
sion; they had neither pride of the eye nor a lust of 
paint. But they took an intelligent interest in the live 
intellectual questions of their day ; they were concerned 
for the outcome of genuine spiritual issues. And be- 
cause they were manual craftsmen they approached 
these questions from an angle slightly different from 
that of the writers, different enough, at all events, to 
make their views seem to the writers peculiar and in- 
teresting. Essentially the Pre-Raphaelites were 
didactic pamphleteers, minor poets, or little historians: 
ask an admirer of their pictures to tell you exactly what 
he finds in one of them, and you will notice that all he 
has to say might just as well be said of a book. As 
for the Italian Primitives, with their passion for form 
and divine sense of decoration, they were good painters 
because they were good men. Ruskin had said it. - Also 
some of them had painted on their knees; but few of 
the brotherhood, I believe, went so far as that. 

From them, however, the Pre-Raphaelites learnt 
something which they made the centre of their dogma. 
The eighteenth-century tradition of painting, which in 
France had been broken by David, while in England 
it was being developed and illustrated by Constable, 
was to paint broadly, which is only a technical way of 
saying that artists were concerned with their vision 
of things and not with each thing in its individual 
exactitude. There can be no doubt that the Primitives 
did try to paint things as they were, or rather as they 
believed they were, and not as they appeared. And 
in this the Pre-Raphaelites imitated them. Only, whereas 
the Primitives subordinated their conscientious pre- 
occupations to an esthetic intention—to creating beauty 

—the Pre-Raphaelites subordinated theirs to an intel- 
lectual—to making statements. 

Though the Pre-Raphaelites were silly, they were 
not stupid. Now belief in representation, as the public 
understands it, is the infallible sign of a dolt: sym- 
bolism, on the other hand, is the natural refuge of 
anyone who takes to art without being an artist. Le 
he ever so little an artist, the humblest illustrator of 
a tale, called upon to render something mysterious going 
forward at the “ witching hour,’’ will try to express his 
sense of it by plastic means—by ernde chiaroscuro or, if 
he be a little subtler, by some quality of line, mass, or 
movement : the symbolist, on the other hand, will set in a 
conspicuous position a clock with its hands firmly planted 
attwelve. That was the Pre-Raphaelite way : to that end 
they employed, er were pleased to suppose that they were 





employing, the manner of the Florentines—of the 
Florentines who never drew an arabesque without 
esthetic intention. But, manifestly, when your object 
is to point a moral by recounting a tale, and when the 
intelligibility of that tale hangs most likely on a detail, a 
composition consisting of descriptive outlines is to ke 
preferred to an intricate harmony of colours and 
volumes, from which an esthetic intention can emerge, 
but amongst which the hands of a significant clock may 
well escape notice. As those rare Englishmen who have 
succeeded in finding for their vision a plastic equivalent 
have found it almost always in the bold manipulation of 
paint, the Pre-Raphaelites, as they niggled at their 
edges and outlines, were cutting loose from the national 
tradition. Had they painted good pictures, no one in 
his senses would have complained of that. But to 
achieve nothing, and set a bad example to boot, is to 
make the worst of both worlds with a vengeance. 

The reason why the Pre-Raphaelite output is 
worthless is not that the band of brothers broke witli 
the English tradition, nor yet that they tried to hitch on 
to the Middle Ages, but that the root of the matter 
was not in them. Not one of them was a painter: 
Rossetti was a poet with a sense of design, which shows 
itself occasionally in his water-colours; Ford Madox 
Brown had a certain rude energy for which, not being 
an artist, he could devise no plastic equivalent. Taken 
as a group, for all their fine theories, they were not 
much superior, once they got brushes between their 
fingers, to the popular duffers they despised. Only they 
were conscientious and hard-working: they laboured to 
represent faithfully the outlines of everv detail in a 
given space ; they never conceived that space as a plastic 
unity in three dimensions, with an esthetic value of 
its own, to be rendered frankly in paint. What they 
all lacked was that peculiar and passionate reaction to 
the thing seen which translates itself spontaneously into 
an artistic vision, and clamours for a form in which to 
exist independently. They lacked the reaction which 
sets all the machinery in motion, lacking which a man, 
though he produce innumerable pictures, will never 
create a work of art. That is why I say the root of 
the matter was not in them. 

However, the bleak singularity of their canvases 
appealed strongly to the more serious and cultivated of 
their contemporaries and compatriots. These approved, 
partly because the Pre-Raphaelites, by adopting 
simulacrum of the Florentine style, gave to their work 
a false air of precision and scholarship, partly because 
there seemed to be something admirable about their 
earnest pursuit of the fact, about the brittle dryness 
of their outlines, about the crowded emptiness of their 
compositions and the elevating and instructive nature 
of their subjects. “La ligne c’est l’honneur, c’est la 
probité méme,”’ shrieked Ingres in a rage with Dela- 
croix. Yes, but then the line of Ingres was expressive, 
that of the Pre-Raphaelites merely descriptive. Never- 
theless, it was, I suspect, the moral quality of their 
line which gave them prestige with their contemporaries, 
and perhaps it is that, more than anything else, which 
gives them influence still. They passed for innovators 
and inventors, expressing the new spirit of a new age; 
while all the time Courbet was creatine the art of the 
mid-century, while Manet and the Impressionists were 
starting a movement which was to modify the great Euro- 
pean tradition, of which it was to become a glorious part. 
But the sages of Chelsea and Hammersmith turned 
aside from the awful spectacle . or if they noticed, 
reprobated. These Realists and Impressionists were 
not only bad painters but bad men—had painters rather 
because bad men. The Pre-Raphaelites stuck to their 
faithful details and didactic symbols; and they, toc, 
left their mark. 

On the European tradition they made not the 
slightest impression ; but they are the unnatural parents 
of the English School in the later nineteenth and early 
twentieth century. and to this day their characteristics 
persist. Their influence has been powerful enough to 
put on the wrong track a number of promising young 
painters. English painting, such as it is, is broad and 
coloured or nothing. Our paint is eur patrimony. Was 
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it not Constable who imposed colour on France, liberat- 
ing her artists from the tyranny of David? Wherefore, 
of the many reasons for being grateful to that gallant 
band of painters who compose the London group, 1 
count not least their respect for the older tradition— 
the tradition of Hogarth, Gainsborough, Constable— 
and their rejection of that Victorian incubus Pre- 
Raphaelism. 


STEP-MOTHER EARTH 
By ENA LIMEBEER. 


TT: Polish emigrants were going home, coming 


from the far west of America after forty years 

and going back to Poland. The woman sits stark 
upright in her seat in the train. Only her grained, 
root-coloured hands move, thrusting nervousty, spas- 
modically, into the tied stuff bundle which she keeps on 
her knee. She does not speak, but watches the man 
crouched up in his corner, his eyes sunk deep in his head. 
The man is worrying. He remembers walking up a long 
street between the train and the ship when he landed in 
New York harbour long ago. Perhaps it is changed now, 
and hard to see. They showed him pictures of New 
York out west before he left: strange pictures, frighten- 
ing pictures. 

But when they get out of the train they find them- 
selves in the subway. It seems as if they were just 
pushed in, stuck in a crowd that buzzes like a wasp 
cluster. But maybe it is all right: a good thing after all 
that they need not walk, with the bundles so heavy, and 
the street perhaps hard to find, or strange. They stand 
waiting on the subway platform. Here comes the train. 
It comes out of the ground. It is shining like gold, and 
it comes through ground ; through mould; mould like a 
man’s acres, mould that a man ploughs. It is a little 
terrible. 

They step in, sit down very close together inside it. 
Then closer and closer, for as it pulls out of the station, 
the train begins to cry, to roar, to groan, to rattle, to 
shriek ; to shake them and knock them; and the black 
ground hoops over them, and the shining steel train licks 
like a tongue right through. First it seems there is the 
loudest noise ever a man heard on earth; but inside the 
train there is no noise at all. No voices, nobody talks. 
Dumb shapes sit round, pale undigested morsels in the 
earth’s belly. The man and the woman press very tight ; 
two bundles and four hands knotted on them ; two fixed 
faces, fixed as stone, fixed as an animal not willing to 
betray its fright by so much as a wrinkle of fur. 

But now the man is walking down the car. He is 
miraculously steady. The woman watches him with eyes 
that burn. The man does not know much English. 
There were always Poles where he was, his own people. 
But he is going to ask, to make sure of their street. 
He must say “ Eighteen Street.’’ His dry mouth forms 
it: “ Street, eighteen.’’ He knows it quite well. Then 
what devil, what evil comic devil, confuses him suddenly 
and makes him say “ Mister Eighteen ’’? 

A peculiar leer, quite good-natured, glides over the 
conductor's face. He stops rolling gum in his jaw, and 
makes a little spiral of gum which he pushes slowly out 
from his lips like a cigarette, and finally draws in again. 
A little giggle like a hiccup rattles in his throat. The 
large expanse of his face is all crinkled up with subtle 
enjoyment of the mistake. 

Something terrible happens to the man. In the 
violent-moving crowd he gets pushed out on to the plat- 
form. 

The woman watches the gate with eyes that burn. 
People take their seats, the space by the gate becomes 
empty. The train moves on. With one stroke, life 
flashes the woman’s face awake. The eyes turn with 
terror, the mouth is quite stiff. She half stands, her 
back curved like a sick animal. Her lips form a word. 
The sound comes out hard like the fall of a stone. 
“Tvan!’’ She steps towards the gate, the hard bundle 
crushed against her breast. Someone speaks to her. Her 
head swings round and back. She straightens herself. 
Her eyes are glazed, her face fantastic in its last effort 








at calm reasoning. . . . Going home! To the round 
fields and the river, the old grey river that pushes his 
bank further and further north, so that Father Adam is 
thinking of claiming a bit on the other side. Yes, 
going home! Sunday after church, people dancing, 
a ring of red and white dresses going round like 
a wheel in the sun. Ivan carting the hay. Oh, going 
home! only the way they must go home, through a hole 
in the ground, the black ground hooped over them, 
eating them up. . . . Oh, Ivan! Come here! 

But the man is not there. The bundle falls down, 
thick, hard, heavy. Then backwards and forwards, for- 
wards and back she goes, her hands beating spasmodic- 
ally. A man tries to hold her. She cries out’ in Polish, 
flinging herself free. She darts to the gate, beats it and 
shakes it. Out of the ground, to get out of the ground! 
The train-man wrenches her shoulder, twists her down 
into safety. There are cries in the carriage, a tumult. 
At the station she leaps free. She is as strong as wire. 
She leaps to the turnstile, flings herself hard on the 
iron, and back, and again on the iron. Then turns 
towards the tunnel. 

Shouts, and people running. “Stop her! You 
there. A mad woman running! A mad woman loose 
in the subway. O God, she’ll leap on the lines. Got 
her! She’s down. Strong for her age. Can you hear 
what she says? Do you speak Polish?” 

“A river... he’s pushing his banks up... 
Father Adam. . . . The way to go home. Oh, Ivan, 
it’s different now. One must go in the ground, through 
a hole in the ground. But a man ploughs ground, 
ploughs ground in the sun.”’ 

Next day the man found her in the morgue. 

The man is still in New York. He is wiping tables 
in a cafétaria. On Saturday afternoons and Sundays he 
takes rides in the subway. At every station he looks 
out, as if searching the platforms, the stairways, the 
arriving trains. He always goes as far as he can for a 
nickel. To his poor confused mind it seems he saves 
something by doing this, something to take back home 
when he finds her at last, one Saturday early, and they 
go home together, back to the river that pushes his 
banks further and further, stealing their land, yes, 
making them poorer perhaps. . . . Oh, back to the eld 
wicked river, to the ground a man ploughs in the sun! 


THE DRAMA 


WAR AT WITTENBERG 


By A. R. D. Watkins 
(Cambridge Amateur Dramatic Society.) 


T is Wittenberg, not long after the departure of 
| Hamlet for Denmark. His fellow students are at 
work in a hall, lit by a noble window, and as the 
curtain rises the Secretary to the President of the 
University rushes in, bringing news of war. What 
are the students to do? The President has sent 
them no orders, for Wittenberg, unlike most seats 
of learning, is based upon Free Thought. Rinaldo gets 
out his sword at once; he will not lag behind; he does 
not think at all, and challenges Valdemar to follow 
him. But Valdemar must have time to consider, 
for this action as for all. While they debate and 
wrangle, a hideous monster rises outside and hurls a 
dart into the hall. They shutter up the window; no 
harm is done yet, but see whither procrastination leads! 
The students troop out for the battle, and the shouts 
of their final carouse are heard. ‘“ Too lazy to think,”’ 
says Valdemar bitterly. He and Andreas are left alone. 
Andreas was inclined to follow the other students, for 
war would be a pleasant change from books. But he 
stays to debate the matter with his friend. They seat 
themselves upon the ground, back to back, and in a 
Socratic dialogue of great charm discuss what they ought 
to do. No action is possible, says Valdemar, until we 
know which actions are good, which bad, and we must 
therefore go to the Place of Judgment and hear the final 
decrees; I go by Charon, for T am a Hellene, you by 
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St. Peter, for you are Christian; but we shall meet 
there, because we both pursue truth. 

The next scene is of extraordinary beauty—and in- 
deed the play, interesting as it is, would make little 
effect if it was not superbly produced (the producer is 
Mr. Frank Birch). A vast grating divides us from the 
souls of the dead, huddled masses of grey, obscuring the 
nether sky. Valdemar and Andreas meet in the fore- 
ground, and a soul approaches whom once they 
loved. It is Hamlet the Dane coming to his judgment. 
The sky clears, and far away in a faint aureole of light 
the President of Truth (recalling him of Wittenberg) is 
seen sitting. Hamlet enters the court and begins to 
justify his deeds. But what are deeds? Acts of the 
body, and where now is the body? Vanished. Only 
the soul remains, and can Hamlet justify his soul? He 
attempts to do so, but when he learns that Claudius his 
uncle, who preceded him at the Judgment, has not been 
damned, he is seized with rage. Something is near him, 
rousing earthly passions. Andreas has broken in crying, 
“ T will not see my Hamlet dishonoured,’’ and instantly 
the session of spirits disappears. 

Valdemar and Andreas now lie at the bottom of the 
pit inhabited by imperfect souls, who can, if they will, 
look upward at the light and rise. Julius Cesar is 
seated between Alexander and Xerxes. His eyes are 
fixed on the ground. ‘“ Something must be done,’ he 
says, and discusses new schemes of conquest, further 
bloodshed, fresh possessions, seated for ever... . 
“There! ’’ cries Valdemar as the vision fades. “ We 
have an answer at last; there is the final truth about 
war! Now we can begin to rise.’’ But they never rise, 
for a naked figure is spewed, out of the floor of the pit 
and writhes between them, laughing demoniacally. It 
is Judas Iscariot, who betrayed his friend; shall a man 
not fight for his friends? 

In the final scene we return to Wittenberg. The 
shutters have been broken by the enemy, and missiles 
pour into the hall. Rinaldo and the President are 
wounded, Andreas is fighting, but still Valdemar 
will not fight. He abstains, though his philosophic 
calm has gone: the plight of Hamlet and the 
laughter of Judas poison everything. Who shall 
reconcile the head and. the heart? Then Andreas 
is captured and the heart is victorious. Valdemar 
rescues his friend, strikes down the enemy-fiend and the 
mocking Rinaldo, and sets off to overcome the enemy- 
captain himself. “ You will not have an easy task,” 
says the President, as the curtain falls. Nor will it be 
easy, for the problem has not been solved: it has only 
increased its importance. Valdemar at the end is not 
as fine as he was at the beginning: it is the audience 
who have become finer. 

Mr. A. R. D. Watkins, the author of the play, 
is an undergraduate, and it is acted by undergraduates. 
It is full of crudities and weaknesses which anyone who 
has the inestimable advantage of being thiddle-aged 
could point out if he desired, and which certainly would 
move the slick London dramatic critics to exhibit their 
own slickness. It is also disfigured by some deplorable 
incidental music. Nevertheless it moved me far more 
than a London production, because it is about two 
things I happen to care for—friendship and truth, the 
heart and the head—and because it is written passion- 
ately. From the manager’s point of view it may be 
called a promising play. And to those who loathe the 
manager and every point of view he has, has had, can 
have, or could be taught to have, it gives something 
quite outside dramatic propriety : spiritual release. 


E. M. Forster. 


FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


y X HEN Dr. Syntax went to a theatre, he charmed 
his neighbour so greatly with his criticism that 

that worthy declared “ he would much like to 

crack a bottle With such a learned friend of Aristotle.’’ 
I fear that, had I followed the example of the erudite 
Doctor, I should probably have been told that questions 
of art, or of what “ drama’’ was, were irrelevant to the 
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modern theatre. Still, I cannot refrain from suggesting 
that “ the unity of a plot does not consist, as Miss Gwen 
John supposes, in having one woman as its subject.” 
Rules, of course, are only rules, made after the 
event, but they are, as Moliére suggested, about things 
which common sense has discovered to interfere with our 
enjoyment of plays. “ Gloriana” at the Little Theatre 
was simply a series of scenes, and pretty dull ones at 
that, in the life of Queen Elizabeth. (There is a printed 
version called “ The Prince.’’) There was no organic 
unity of emotion or movement, which may replace that 
of action, though there was a connecting thread, seeing 
that all the conversation was about the Queen’s marriage 
or love affairs, except when Drake came and told us about 
the Armada. Miss Nancy Price did nobly, but she 
could not relieve the unmitigated tedium of a play that 
consisted entirely of longueurs, some of which were 
deliberately engineered by the producer. 
* * x 


“The fine, dry, Hankin flavour,’’ George Calderon 
once wrote, but perhaps cool would be a better adjective 
than dry. He moves with unruffled and sympathetic 
ease among his characters, their kindliness, stupidity, 
and snobbery. He is detached because he understands. 
Though a writer of classical comedy in his finish and 
his form, he is akin to Farquhar rather than to Con- 
greve. His instrument is humour rather than wit: he 
does not get his effect by uniting apparently disparate 
ideas or objects, but by a close observation which relates 
him to Sterne. Current ideas—and there was much of 
the pioneer in him—-are for him subjects for art, not for 
disquisition. In ‘“ Thompson,’’ the heroine says of her 
father’s secretary, ‘‘ My father did not pay him much 
because he did not want to pauperize him: and he did 
not work much because he did not want to pauperize 
my father.’’ Could any criticism of ill-considered non- 
sense be better put? But his fault, and it is a grave 
one under present conditions, is his fragility. His plays 
are largely about “ the County,’’ and must be played by 
actors familiar with that medium. Otherwise a senti- 
mentality he never intended is apt to creep in. But his 
foundation is common sense, which is a rare thing because 
it is a profound thing: it involves a considerable measure 
of acceptance. One would like to see him rescued from 
the hands of the amateur, so the Lena Ashwell players 
are to be congratulated on reviving “ The Charity that 
Began at Home” (Century Theatre), but I fear they 
cannot be congratulated on their performance. 

* * * 

“Arden of Feversham,’’ which made copy for 
the Sunday newspapers of 1550, or rather Holinshed, 
might be better named “ The Incompetent Criminals.’’ 
Never had murderers such ill fortune. The farce, 
intentional and unintentional, which can be made 
out of the two “desperat ruffins,’’ Blackwill and 
Shakbag, was the happiest part of the revival 
by the Renaissance Theatre last week, although 
less uproarious than when the play was performed at 
Cambridge in a hot August week of 1921. The two fine 
scenes of melodrama were sadly mangled. In the first, 
Alice Arden and her paramour Mosbie, “a base 
artificer,’’ the brother of her waiting-maid, have a pas- 
sionate quarrel and reconciliation. Here the packthread 
verse becomes silvered, and there are a few psychological 
touches. But these were slurred, and the actors’ posi- 
tions were uncomfortable. After the murder (which was 
a tame affair), Mosbie thinks only of his own skin, and 
Alice, sick and terrified, lies frantically to the guests and 
the Mayor and the Watch. Unfortuntely, Miss Miriam 
Lewes took the fierce melodrama in a musical monotone, 
and resorted to a low, unnatural] keening which let down 
the scene. If she hoped thereby to win our pity, she 
forfeited our applause. Mosbie’s recriminations and 
Alice’s reaction (unreal though it may be), her deafness 
to Bradshaw’s cries, were all let slip. Miss Lewes 
never showed “ the great malice and dissimulation of a 
wicked woman.’”’ Mr. Mannering had a rich, ecclesias- 
tical voice suitable to an avaricious Renaissance prelate, 
but not to the mean, ambitious, cowardly, base-born 
Mosbie. Mr. Ernest Milton made a mannered and 
melancholy Arden. The play was performed in a 
multiple setting which cramped the final scenes. 
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A distinguished critic recently remarked: * The old 
criticism that a debate is not a drama still stands for 
those who care to make it. . . . I only ask of a play 
that I should be eager to see it through.’”’ The man in 
the street is entitled to make that kind of statement. 
“ — don’t know anything about plays, but I know what 
I like.’’ If anything which holds our attention on the 
stage is drama, then a speech by Mr. Lloyd George, a 
recitation at a girls’ school, a conjurer, and so on, are 
dramatic—or may be if, for whatever reason, we are 
amused. These things, of course, have much in common 
with the drama, but the business of the critic is to make 
distinctions, to try to isolate the various elements, or to 
recognize new ones. It is not what the drama has in 
common with a novel or a boxing match that is the 
object of pursuit, but what it possesses uniquely as its 
own. So long as critics allow themselves such lazy re- 
marks as that quoted above, so long will audiences 
tolerate bad plays. Such a critic is disloyal to his charge, 
and does harm, not good, to the art he professes to love. 
He is like a man who declares he loves a woman for her 
intelligence, when really he loves her for a quite different, 
and probably more healthy, reason. A critic may enjoy 
discussion on the stage, we all enjoy discussion, but he 
should know why he enjoys it, and what kind of discus- 
sion is dramatic. There are debates in Sophocles, Shake- 
speare, and Racine which are profoundly dramatic, and 
they are not at all like those we often have to listen to 
during modern plays. 


x % * 


Last week the first of four performances of 
Monteverdi’s opera “ Orfeo’”’ was given in Oxford by a 
company of “members of the University and Oxford 
residents.’’ The occurrence is noteworthy in that this 
is the first time that the work has been performed in 
this country with stage and orchestra. ‘“ Orfeo’’ was 
produced at Mantua in 1607. The first printed edition 
dates from 1609, and the second (copies of which are in 
the Bodleian and the British Museum) appeared in 1615. 
Mr. J. A. Westrup and Dr. Harris have prepared a score 
from the Bodleian copy, and the result is a faithful 
transcription of the orchestral parts and an inoffensive 
realization of the basso continuo. For the original per- 
formance before the Court at Mantua, the Duke regnant 
caused a booklet to be prepared, giving Striggio’s 
libretto. Mr. R. L. Stuart’s translation of Striggio, 
which was used at Oxford, reads pleasantly and sounded 
as though it were couched in a style grateful to the 
singers. Scenery, dresses, and dances were all arranged 
by Mr. Michael Martin-Harvey. This side of the pro- 
duction was effective, full of colour and graceful move- 
ment. The courtiers of seventeenth-century Mantua 
would have been astonished to have such a suave and 
delicately intentioned production served up to them after 
the garish pomp to which they had become accustomed 
under the rule of the Gonzaga princes. But what can 
a twentieth-century onlooker say of Monteverdi’s provo- 
cative and sensitive music? It has in it the echoes of 
the waning madrigal age, and is filled as well with 
bewildering and disquieting suggestions of later dates. 


* * * 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 

Saturday, December 19.—Miss J. S. Mackinlay’s 
matinées at the Century. 

Royal Choral Society, Carols Concert, at 2.30, at 
Albert Hall. 

Sunday, December 20.—Wycherley’s “ The Gentleman 
Dancing Master,’’ Phenix Society, at Regent 
Theatre. 

“ Othello,’’ Fellowship of Players, at Princes. 

“Up Stream,” Repertory Players, at Duke of 
York’s. 

“ Raskolnikov,’’ Film Society. - 

Monday, December 21.—‘‘ The Rising Generation,’’ at 
Wyndham’s. 

“The Blue Bird,’’ at the Garrick. 

“When Knights were Bold,’’ matinées, at Princes. 

International Circus at Olympia. 
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‘Tuesday, December 22.—‘‘ Charley’s Aunt,” at the 
Prince of Wales. 
“ Tricks,’ at the Apollo. 


Wednesday, December 23.—‘‘ Cinderella,’ at the 
Palladium. 
“A Message from Mars,’’ matinées, at the Play- 
house. 


“The Blue Kitien,’’ at the Gaiety. 
OMICRON. 


THE SCANDAL 
(From ‘‘ THE CuiLpHoop oF CENDRILLON.’’) 
By EDITH SITWELL. 


YELLow the path 
As bright nankeen ; 
One tall tree hath 
Gauds like a queen 
And one thick bush has shades that bark 

And dogskin leaves that hunt. The park 
Watched Cupid kneel on the terrestrial 

Brink of that Empire Celestial 

The lake where small fish wave a fin. 

He wore long trousers of nankeen. 

A fish came like 

A little boy 

Envying Prince Cupid’s toy, 

Envying Prince Cupid’s game, 

And their attire 

Was just the same:— 

In that clear kingdom then the thrilled 
Small fish was dressed like him—a frilled 

Blue coat with brassy buttons on it, 

White nankeen trousers, a flat bonnet. 

As a boy climbs in apple trees 

Where leaves and fruit shake in the breeze, 
So Cupid watched his young friend shake 

The spreading branches of the lake. 

‘*-Your boughs seem like the wall of China,’ 
He told this friend in costume finer, 

‘* And through the thick boughs of those grounds 
We hear no sound of horn and hounds 

And see no stag. No hounds there bark 

And no hares gallop in that park.’’ 

Just then, the lovely lake reflected 

Not at all what they expected. 

To Vulcan Cupid called, “ Papa, 

Come quick! I’ve seen Mars kiss mama! ”’ 
Beneath a bush where shadows bark 

Papa sat in the dreamy park— 

Papa sat where a shadow-hound 

Hunted a hare-quick dream ; and drowned 

In a set-piece of whiskers, more 

And more his partridge-whirring snore 

Blew the lake’s park quite away— 

With all its temples, through bright day— 
Through fields full of bird-feathered glints 
And buttercups of yellow chintz. 

He woke from dreams: 

‘« My child, my joy, 

It really seems 

You must annoy! 

And this deception is most bad.’’ 

This the reception the child had. 

He laid his joy across his knee: 

‘* This hurts you less than it hurts me. 

To bed you'll hie this instant minute. 

It’s wrong to lie, so don’t begin it. 

Though it is flower-shining day, 

Your trousers shall be laid away. 

Nobody cares who wears them now,— 
Dog-barking bushes, Mrs. Cow, 

Or the cross Begum of Nepal,— 

Nobody cares at all, at all. 

These wait, in perfect unity, 
This mournful opportunity.” 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


ENGLISH PROSE 


“The Oxford Book of English Verse,’”’ edited 

by “Q,’’ and on the twenty-fifth birthday of 
that popular anthology there has appeared “‘ The Oxford 
Book of English Prose,’’ chosen and edited by Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 8s. 6d. and 
10s.). The book itself and the preface raise so many 
questions that it is a rash thing to begin writing about 
them when one knows that 1,200 words are the measure 
of the thin-spun life of one’s article. The anthologist 
has an impossible, and at the same time an easy, task: 
he can satisfy no one, but please almost every one. 
“Q,” in a very interesting preface, skilfully removes the 
ground from under the feet of our dissatisfaction, and 
leaves us, therefore, with the pleasure. I disagree with 
a good many things which he says in the preface ; I have 
the natural instinct to pick a quarrel with him for 
including some pieces-in his anthology and for omitting 
others; but, after all, such a quarrel would be as 
grudging as it is silly, for the justification of the book, 
and of anthologies generally, is that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to close them. No one but the compiler ought to 
read an anthology through; it is the one book which it 
is legitimate to dip and skip in. And what a pleasure 
it is to skip from one’s favourite passage in “ Urn 
Burial ’’ to Mr. Polly’s arrival at the Potwell Inn; to 
turn back to “and when a whirlwind hath blown the 
dust of the Churchyard into the Church,’’ or forward 
to “ Dash it, wot a mornin’ it is! wot a many delicious 
moments one loses by smooterin’ i’ bed! ’’ ; and finally, 
after midnight, to come upon “My young master in 
London is dead! said Obadiah. ’’? and to read that 
great allegory upon, and example of, the art of writing 
English prose—for surely ten thousand, and ten 
thousand times ten thousand are the ways by which a 
sentence may be written, as a hat may be dropped upon 
the ground, without any effect—even this book shows 
that you may write it like a puppy, like an ass, like a 
fool, like a ninny, like a nincompoop, but that, if ever 
a man knew how to write it, as Trim to drop his hat, 
in the ten thousand and first way so that Susannah will 
burst into a flood of tears, and even the foolish fat 
scullion be roused, it was Laurence Sterne. And so I 
went to bed swearing that I would reread “ Tristram 
Shandy ’’ next morning. 

* *~ * 


What better justification could there be for an 
anthology? If the amount of pleasure that a book gives 
is a measure of its goodness, anthologies must take a 
high place, and “‘ The Oxford Book of English Prose ’’ a 
high place among anthologies. “Q’’ himself says some- 
thing in the preface of the laboriousness and difficulty 
which the compilation of such a work involves, and which 
will hardly be suspected by many who read and enjoy it. 
He begins, in fact, in his first sentence “ with a query 
if it be possible to make a Prose Anthology at all.’’ 
His book answers that query, but it does not, perhaps, 
answer quite so definitely the question whether a Prose 
Anthology can be as satisfactory, as satisfying, as a 
Verse Anthology. “ Q,” who can speak with the greatest 
authority, clearly thinks it far easier to make a good 
anthology of poetry than of prose, and seeks to find the 
cause in the essential difference between poetry and 
prose. I do not altogether agree with his definition of 
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that difference, any more than with Mr. Clutton-Brock’s 
definition which he quotes. But it is a curious fact that 
a collection of the finest prose passages leaves one with 
a sense of unsatisfaction—not dissatisfaction—which I 
do not remember to have felt in reading verse antholo- 
gies. Last night, while I was dipping and skipping in 
this book, I continually felt that I must get up and 
take down from the shelf Peacock or Jonson or Sterne 
or Swift—that I was still unsatisfied, for the extract had 
not ended. That is not, perhaps, altogether a disad- 
vantage. The reason is, I suppose, that prose is long 
and verse short (though I do not agree with “Q”’ that 
prose is long because its essence is persuasion). The 
greater number of passages in a verse anthology are com- 
plete in themselves, and we are continually getting the 
satisfaction which is given by a complete work of art. 
Having read the “ Ode to a Nightingale,’’ we may have 
an impulse to read more of Keats, but we have had the 
“Ode ’’ complete. In a prose anthology, however, there 
is always something before or after, usually something 
both before and after, the particular passage, with the 
result that the appetite is being continually whetted and 
not satisfied. 


* * * 


“ 


Q,’’ as I said, has cut the ground from under the 
feet of all niggling objectors with regard to inclusion and 
exclusion. His book is “not one of Specimens,’’ and 
therefore not even of specimens of the best passages of 
English prose. He claims, justly I think, that the antho- 
logist has the right to a “ notion’’ of his own, that he 
must have his own pattern for his own carpet. He 
draws attention to the most marked part of his own 
pattern. He has tried to make his anthology “ as repre- 
sentatively English ’”’ as possible, and he has “ been bold 
to include an amount of ‘ out-of-door’ matter that may 
here and there be considered to fall beneath the dignity 
of high prose and would anyhow overweight a book of 
‘specimens.’ ’” The pattern is a good one, and to com- 
plain that it does not admit of the inclusion of some 
particular passage would be as foolish as to complain 
that there are no flowers in the pattern of some beautiful 
carpets. However, it is legitimate to point out that, 
owing to the exigencies of the scheme, some writers come 
off rather badly. This is particularly the case with one 
of the greatest of English prose writers, Swift. I do not 
think that any of the five passages chosen by “Q’’ give 
one an idea of what Swift was like at his best, in, for 
instance, “ A Voyage to the Houyhnhnms.”’ This is, I 
repeat, not a complaint, though it is, I think, an inter- 
esting fact that a pattern which involves the selection of 
what is most representatively English leads to the exclu- 
sion of what is most characteristically Swift. 


* * * 


I have room for only one other brief reflection. As 
a testimony to the greatness of English literature this 
anthology seems to me almost more remarkable than 
any anthology of English poetry. I do not venture to 
say that we have been greater prose writers during the 
last five centuries than we have been poets. But even 
“The Oxford Book of English Verse’ never gave me 
the same sense of power, volume, and variety in English 
literature which I have got from “ The Oxford Book of 
English Prose.”’ 

Lzonarp Woo tr. 
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lithe PRESS 





Every student of politics . . . every taxpayer . . . every man or woman 
interested in the political personalities of post-war years, must read 
Lord Beaverbrook’s remarkable new book. 

In “ Politicians and the Press,’ Lord Beaverbrook touches upon affairs of 
State which, during the past few years, have had a far-reaching effect 
upon the nation’s and the Empire’s future. He shows how very closely 
allied are the aims of the newspaper and the statesman by explaining how 
the policy adopted by the great national newspapers he controls has 
influenced political events since the war. 

He gives instances of grave incidents in the nation’s destiny, and tells his 
readers the exact reason for the attitude taken up by the “ Daily Express ” 
and “ Sunday Express ” in connection with these matters. 


This is a book of unvarnished facts which will enable the reader to grasp 
why the journalist and politician must so often take different paths to 
arrive at the same end—the Empire’s welfare. 


GET IT TO-DAY 


One Shilling 


(by post, 1/11) 
from all BOOKSELLERS AND 
BOOKSTALLS or _ from “DAILY. 
EXPRESS,’ 23, ST. BRIDE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4, and the Publishers, 
HUTCHINSON & Co. (Publishers), 
Ltd., 34, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 
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REVIEWS 


FICTION 
The Professor's House. By WILLA CaTHeR. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.) 
Krakatit. By Kareu Capsk. Translated by LAWRENCE HYDE. 

(Bles. 7s, 6d.) 

Bread of Deceit. By Mrs. BeLLoc LownpeEs, (Hutchinson. 
7s, 6d, 
Priuleia Bise : a Novelette. By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER, 

Translated by F. H. Lyon, (Philpot, 5s.) 

The Grand Ecart. By Jean Cocrsau, Translated by Lawis 

GALANTIERE. (Putnam. 5s.) 

Broomsticks, and Other Tales. By WALTER DE LA MARE, 

With Designs by BoLD, (Constable. 108, 6d.) 

Tne general level of translation in this country is perhaps 
higher now than it has been for years, and the three trans- 
lations in this list fully uphold it. Mr. Hyde, Mr. Galan- 
tiére, and Mr. Lyon have done their work well, have ren- 
dered the idiom of their authors without violence into 
natural English, and have done so without lapsing very 
often into those half-foreign turns of expression which even 
the best translators do not altugetier escape. The first two 
have an occasional fall. It is obvious that the little Czech 
word for “ please”? has given Mr. Hyde a great deal of 
trouble, and that he has not succeeded in finding a sufli- 
ciently accommodating equivalent; while Mr. Galantiére 
slips readily into Gallicisms. Mui. Lyon is the most fault- 
less of the three, but then his task was the easiest. In 
spite of the talent of the translators, however, these three 
books remain very disappointing. 

The most disappointing of them all is Mr. Capek’s 
unaccountable novel. The author appears to have set out 
~vriously to write a philosophical fantasy. * Krakatit,’’ the 
marvellous powder which can explode the atom, love, reli- 
gion, even theories—this is an instrument of change 
clearly in a class by itself, an agent to appeal to philo- 
sophical minds even more than to ministries of war. Mr. 
Capek does begin by expatiating:upon its philosophical 
implications ; but he soon tires of that, and after a faint 
skirmish with the theme, contents himself, so far as one 
can judge, with setting down whatever comes into his head. 
If he has a wish to write a scene of passion, he gives expres- 
sion to it immediately, however inconvenient the place may 
be. If the reflection occurs that it is time the explosive did 
its work and a few men were killed, he kills them without 
delay. He is full of ideas and delighted to be led on and on 
by them; and in the absence of application to the theme 
they do keep him going. His philosophy is a very melo- 
drama of impossible inspirations, but it is nothing com- 
pared with his scenes of passion. These are indescribable ; 
they are extremely daring and completely naive; and the 
more passionate they become the more strange they appear. 
The passages of straightforward narrative, containing 
nothing more remarkable than explosions, abductions, 
deaths—the ordinary business of the day—are well 
written. But for the rest it is clear that Mr. Capek has 
written a scientific romance without having any sound knov 
ledge of science, or any but the crudest conception of 
romance. In “R.U.R.” he showed intelligence anid 
resourceful fancy; in the present volume both desert him. 

“ Fraulein Else ” is infinitely better, for Herr Schnitzler 
1s incapable of handling a passionate scene badly, and he 
is never guilty of mere improvization. Yet his shori and 
unpleasant novel rings false, and we feel in reading it that 
the whole plan is somehow wrong. A neurotic young girl 
staying at a summer resort in the Tyrol receives a letter 
from Vienna asking her to get a loan from an elderly roué 
in the hotel, to replace a sum which her father has 
embezzled. The lender agrees, but on certain conditions, 
and rather than accede to them the girl, in a state of mental 
distress inducing hysteria, commits suicide. The story is 
told by the girl herself, or rather, by means of a reconstruc- 
tion of the thoughts scurrying through her mind while all 
this is happening. This method throws the whole story out 
of proportion. First, we have a very unusual situation ; 
next, a pronouncedly neurotic character to face it; and the 
result is that the book consists only of one class of thoughts, 
those which alternate between dishonour and suicide. If 
any theme needed the advantages of the objective method, 
the presence of a normal background to give it relief, it was 


surely this. Herr Schnitzler usually provides this 
relief in his novels. The calamity falls or the good news 
comes ; but life goes on, and the intenser experiences grad- 
ually take a fainter prominence in the general process 
which embraces and subsumes them. It is this that makes 
the tragedy in Herr Schnitzler’s novels not quite absolute, 
and gives his comedy almost a threatening air; we remem- 
ber always what was before and what will come again. But 
as it stands “Fraulein Else” is not only painful to cur 
feelings, but well-nigh meaningless as well. It is one ol 
Herr Schnitzler’s failures. 

“The Grand Ecart”’ is very amusing, but it gives one 
the feeling that to the anitising M. Cocteau would be willing 
to sacrifice anything, even his reputation as an artist. Some 
of his jokes are as obvious as Mr. Leacock’s, and no move 
amusing; and many of them are very bad indeed. ‘The 
author tries to make a successivn of quips serve as 1 sub- 
stitute for consecutive writing, and so long as the «aips 
come of themselves the effect, it is true, is delightful. But 
they do not always come of themselves, and then nothing 
could be worse. Still, the book does not attempt very much ; 
is is a trifle, designed to be enjoyed and forgotten. 

Miss Cather provides us with a different kind of enjoy- 
ment. “The Professor's House” is not quite in the first 
class; it is not inevitably excellent ; but it approximates 
continuously to excellence, and the thought, method, and 
style are such as to keep us, while reading, safely above the 
cheap and the fashionable, and to make us admire or dis- 
agree on intelligent and reasonable grounds. Jf less per- 
fect in form than “The Lost Lady,” “The Professor's 
House” is both more intimate and less sentimental. As its 
title suggests, it is a study of an interior, for though we are 
shown the professor going about his work outside, in the 
university town and in Chicago, we always see him as if 
we were looking out through the windows of his house. 
Within everything is vivid, without everything is a little 
remote. The effect is admirably secured, and it has some- 
times an intimate and purely feminine beauty. The defect 
of the book, as of “ The Lost Lady,” is a certain coldness of 
characterization. Miss Cather is never quite intimate with 
her characters. She regards them seriously, but too ration- 
ally and too little passionately. Her insistence on veri- 
similitude sometimes actually comes between us and them ; 
for verisimilitude would only be so absolute as she makes 
it if the human race were purely rational, and not, as they 
are, rational and irrational. Professor St. Peter is beauti- 
fully observed, and we admit him ; but, after all, we wish to 
know him better. What Miss Cather does do. however, she 
does excellently; there is not a cheap or a careless line 
in the book. The style deserves all the praise it has been 
given. 

There remains Mr. De la Mare’s volume of stories for 
children, by far the best of the lot. Mr. De la Mare is 
perhaps a minor writer; he is certainly a writer of genius. 
It is true the stories in this volume are unequal, and the 
best of them axe vitiated by the touch of hypocrisy which 
seems unavoidably to come into the adult’s voice when he 
is speaking to children. But when Mr. De la Mare forgets 
his audience, when he gets caught completely into his world 
of fancy and has no thought of anything outside, he is a 
wonderful and delightful writer. In pure beauty, in 
inspired invention, the fairy-tale of Myfanwy is a little 
masterpiece. ‘“ The Three Sleeping Boys of Warwickshire” 
would be almost as good if the author did not occasionally 
seem to be writing at, as well as for, children. “ Alice’s 
Godmother,” with its continuous suggestion without evoca- 
tion of horror, is of a different kind, but is as original and 
indisputable. One might thankfully dispense with “ Pig- 
tails, Ltd.,’’ which is neither humorous nor fantastic, but 
deliberately quaint; for quaintness, after all, is not a 
literary virtue, or only, at any rate, when it is unconscious. 
“ The Thief,’ too, though charming, is poor in texture, and 
perilously near the borderland between fun and silliness.. 
But most of the others are truly beautiful, magical—in Mr. 
De la Mare’s lovely, inimitable vein. And the woodcuts are 
worthy of them. 

Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’s “ Bread of Deceit” is too loose 
to be a good mystery story, and too careless in characteriza- 
tion to be a picture of “ post-war life in London.” There 
are a few exciting scenes, but they are not enough. 


Epwin Morr. 
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SANDRO BOTTICELLI 
BY YUKIO YASHIRO 


3 

C Pro‘essor of the History of Art, Imperial -Academy, Tokio, 

Three volumes, with 292 Illustrations. 
Price {15 15s. net. 

















By EDMUND BLUNDEN. 6s. net. 

In this volume the author of ‘‘ The Shepherd ’’ prints 
the poems which he has written since the end of 1921. 
The volume as a whole (subdivided as it is into the 
groups “ Village,” ‘‘ Field,” ‘“‘ Mind,’ ‘‘ Spirit ”’) is 
the direct successor to “ The Shepherd,” and marks 

a definite chapter in Mr. Blunden’s work. 

‘Mr. Blunden is regarded by most readers of poetry 
as the first in genius among the post-war poets, His 





. ‘ ee new book possesses all those virtues that won immediate 
T “Tt 1S a magnificent publication. One volume recognition jor his earlier books,.’’—ROBERT LYND, in 
. contains the text, the other two contain THe Dairy NEws. 
nothing but illustrations . .. a thing to 
. covet and to treasure.’’—Times Literary Supp. 
Prospectus with specimen plate, page of text and list THE SHEPHERD 
a) of contents sent post free. 


_ & OTHER POEMS OF PEACE & WAR 
| By EDMUND BLUNDEN. 6s. net. 

| Third Edition. 

Awarded the Hawthornden Prize, 1922. 
| 


% ENGLISH PORCELAIN 


FIGURES OF THE XVIII CENTURY 
r. By WILLIAM KING, of the Victoria and Albert 


** Here is a poet of much achicvement and even more 
Museum. 8 colour plates and 72 monochrome. 


m promise, whom every true lover of poetry must read 
Cr. 4to. 17s, 6d. net and re , 
wee ' : . . . ; wd re-read.’’—THE MORNING Post. 

) A volume which is designed to appeal alike to 

fa the experienced collector of china and to those 


| JOHN CLARE 


Poems chiefly from MS. selected and edited by EpmMunp 
| BLUNDEN and ALAN PoRTER. 10s, 6d. net. 


who have little technical knowledge of the 
subject but who are lovers of beautiful things. 


. SOME OF THE SMALLER 
» MANOR HOUSES OF SUSSEX 


- By VISCOUNTESS WOLSELEY. Mlustrated. 

S Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

la Sir Edmund Gosse, (.B. says: ‘‘ These unassum- 

ing houses are often not merely of historic 

interest, but of strange architectural beauty 
Lady Wolseley deserves well of a 

¢ wider circle than lovers of Sussex for her com- 

: petent and enthusiastic pages in their praise.’’ 


“To the editors and publishers of this beautiful 
edition of Clare's work . . we are deeply grateful. 
They have assuredly enriched English poetry.” 

—THe TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


A SONG TO DAVID 


With other Poems by CHRISTOPHER SMART. 


Chosen with biographical and critical preface and notes 
by EDMUND BLUNDEN. With Portrait. 6s. net. 


“© Here, with Mr. Blunden to guide him, the reader 





‘ can wander down an extremely interesting byway of 
) THE LONDON COMEDY ei ghteenth- century literature.’ 
—RoBERT LYN Kt 
By C. P. HAWKES. Cr. vo. 78, 6d. net. ” ens taninaaa settee 
a and tienen ”* Outlook. THE GODFATHER OF 
r — == 
\ PRESEN’ lr FOR A NICE CHILD : 

} RHYMES OF OLD TIMES a Cotas Cana He 

: Mi Fes S SIR GEORGE DOWNING, 1623 - 1684 
t Illustrated with line drawings in two co'ours and By JOHN BERESFORD. Illustrated. 15s. net. 

A many coloured — yan -agron a TARRANT. “A very interesting and well documented book... 
a) wary OV e. BSC, For those of us who like to study the inner history of 

All children love the old Nursery Rhymes, especially that troubled time this life of Downing ts a very suc- 
‘ when they are presented in such an attractive cessful piece of work,’’—THE SPECTATOR. 

A. 


form and illustrated by the most popular of 
y cieen’ s artists. 


mes GOSSIP OF THE SEVEN- 
PICTURE GUIDES 


TEENTH & EIGHTEENTH 


o? 


“There is a picture on every page usually ; CENTURIES 
~ of the loveliest scene imaginable.”"—Tailer. By JOHN BERESFORD. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 
r With about 200 photogravuve illustrations. Second Impression. 
Foolscap. 4to. 7s. 6d. net. “* Out of many a learned history oj the period which 
) THREE NEW VOLUMES Mr. Beresford so charmingly peoples, we have learnt 


Y FLANDERS & HAINAULT 

& NICE TO EVIAN by the Route des Alpes 
THE DOLOMITES 

y @ An Illustrated Prospecius may be had on vequest. 


far less than from these 200 companionable pages.”’ 
—THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


THE POLYGLOTS 
By WILLIAM GERHARDI. 7s. 6d. net. 
Second Impression. 


‘“* There is no doubt that Mr. Gerhardi is an ex- 
tremely entertaining writer.” 
—THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
“* Mr. Gerhardi writes with a brilliance, a fecundity 
of thought and sensation that he has not tried to curb. 
—THE OBSERVER. 


FUTILITY 
By WILLIAM GERHARDI. 3s. 6d. net. 
Third Impression, with a Preface by Edith Wharton. 


“©The book ts a delicious book, uproartously funny, 
and touched with a youthful, wistful charm.” 
—TuHeE SaTurDAy REVIEW. 


R. COBDEN - SANDERSON, 
17 THAVIES INN, HOLBORN, E.C.1 





Gift Books illustrated by W. Russell Flint, A.R.A. 


A THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER 

1. = In the Butcher and Lang ‘Translation. With 
20 plates in colour-collotype. Demy 4to, £6 6s. 

; “This very handsome volume is a delight to the 

A eye.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 

y THE IDYLS OF THEOCRITUS 
Translated by ANDREW Lanc. Illustrated with 20 

‘ plates in colour-collotype. Boards £8 18s. 6d. net. 

KS = =©Limp Vellum, £15 15s. net. 

t “A book of treasures.’’— Morning Post. 
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MR. DRINKWATER’S BYRON 


The Pilgrim of Eternity. Byron: a Conflict. By JouN 
DRINKWATER. Illustrated. (Hodder & Stoughton. 18s.) 


THE very great activity in criticism and discussion caused by 
the Byron Centenary quickly came to an end, and there 
have been no discoverable consequences. Certainly there 
was not intense fire in the argumentation, for it is more 
difficult, after a century, to be indignant than to be charit- 
able. Scandal, that remarkable and unceasing expression 
of our gregarious instincts, which is ultimately an uncon- 
scious defence of social custom regarding the generative 
principle, is proverbially short-lived; and moral rehabilita- 
tion is the self-imposed duty of every age. Too much of 
our critical industry is spent upon picking up the stones, 
or attempting to shift the boulders, flung by our hardy 
ancestors. So much has been said about Byron, that we 
approach Mr. Drinkwater’s new book not so much to gather 
information regarding the great poet as to find out what 
Mr. Drinkwater has to say upon so worn a theme,” Those 
who have hoped to find in this biographical study a new or 
individual light will, however, be quickly disappointed, 
for Mr. Drinkwater has limited himself in his design and 
has sought to present us with a judicious and well-balanced 
portrait, “He has lived, as he tells us, for many months 
with bis subject, has consulted all the early authorities, 
and read over twenty thousand pages. The scholarship, 
the careful estimation of evidence, the serious handling of 
the scales, are admirable. But the spirit is not quickened. 
“Most of the people who have written about Byron have 
written angrily, often with violent prejudice, and often 
with flagrant inaccuracy; but, with few exceptions, they 
have written extremely well. Byron has inspired his critics, 
friendly or offensive, with nearly every possible fault of 
discretion and manner and even judgment, and he has 
nearly always inspired them to a spirited and positive 
style.’ Mr. Drinkwater has not submitted to the influence 
of which he speaks. 

A critical proportion of the -book has been given to a 
careful examination of Byron’s unhappy marriage, and of 
the imputations regarding his relations with his half-sister. 
After a lengthy sifting of all the available information, Mr. 
Drinkwater comes to the conclusion that the evidence for 
the prosecution, so to speak, would be insufficient in a court 
of justice. But the matter is so essentially scandalous that 
minute consideration is, at best, pedantic. Scandal only 
thrives upon intimation and vagueness. The controversy 
raised by the authoress of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and dis- 
cussed in the vague, ominous terms of the Victorian period, 
palls: for we have discovered the “ (Kdipus Complex,” and 
found for avoidable topics a convenient scientific terminology. 

In attempting to reveal the actual Byron, Mr. Drink- 
water has discounted the myth. No doubt “the Byron of 
popular fallacy moves in a convention of red fire and trap- 
doors to musical reminiscences of pale hands I loved ”; but 
the very exaggerations of the legend prove its vitality. 
Obloquy hid the high qualities of Shelley. But it is ques- 
tionable whether we gain a clearer view of Byron by con- 
centrating on those periods of private life during which 
he worked hard at his double rhymes, and subsisted on soda- 
water and biscuits. Mr. Drinkwater proves, by the mass 
of Byron’s poetry, that he had not too much time left for 
illicit affairs—surely an unnecessary proof. In losing the 
thunderclouds, the startling rays, the scenic background 
of dark and rolling ocean, we may lose Byron himself. At 
least, the Byron presented by Mr. Drinkwater would not 
have shaken his century, and roused vehement hate or 
admiration, nor have taken young minds at home or on the 
Continent. Byron was, himself, the product of a dualistic 
age; and his revolting imagination merely accentuated its 
contrasts: in ignoring the sharp contemporary distinction 
between God and the Devil, in reducing the light and shade, 
we are bringing forward our own mental attitude; for each 
age sets up and conforms to its own human image. In 
saying that the poetry of Byron is rhetorical, we mean that 
he wrote for the public, and was dependent on an audience. 
Certainly he was the last to use verse as the established 
medium of contemporary expression. “Childe Harold ’’ is 
merely the ultimate expression of the Grand Tour, “ Don 
Juan” is an extension of those early years of licentiousness 
which the most estimable people of that age tolerated in 


wealthy young men before they settled down in matrimony. 
In studying Byron’s conduct, rather than his verse and 
public posturing, in dismissing the oceanic scene and for- 
getting to substitute the impressive Eternity of his title as 
background, Mr. Drinkwater has at best given us a solid, 
but merely contributory account of a great enigmatic 
personality. 


DONNYBROOK FAIR AND SEVEN POETS 


Poems. By BARRINGTON GATES. (Hogarth Press. 5s,) 
The Old Gods, and Other Poems. By RicHarD RowLrEy. 

(Duckworth. 3s, 6d.) 

The Cattle Drive in Connaught. By AusTIN CLARKE. (Allen 

& Unwin. 5s.) 

I Heard a Sailor. By WILFRID Greson. (Macmillan. 4s. 6d.) 
Selected Poems. By ALDous HUXLEY. (Oxford : Blackwell. 5s.) 
Songs of Salvation, Sin, and Satire. By HeErBeRT E. 

PaLMER. (Hogarth lress, 4s, 6u.) 

Poems, Brief and New By Sir Wituiam Watson. (Cape. 

4s, 6d.) 

To epitomize fairly in these narrow limits the fruit of so 
many years of poetic labour needs greater concentration 
than can readily be commanded. Here’s plain speaking, 
then. Last month a volume of my own rather heavy verse 
came under fitful review in these columns—the critic, anony- 
mous and hasty: “ Mr. Graves’s book is disappointing: it 
consists of trifles not sufficiently witty or well-executed to 
be interesting.” Did Mr. Graves protest? No! Does he 
now? Again, no! Sticks and stones Might break his 
bones, Reviews can never hurt him. He cheerfully resumes 
his part in the wordy scrimmage, hoping that if he has 
not already given his unnamed foe a crack on the head he 
may be luckier this time. Once, after Donnybrook Fair, the 
coroner's inquest on one of the victims found that the man’s 
skull was unusually thin; and it was pronounced clearly 
that no man with a skull like that had any legal right at 
Donnybrook in Fair time. The argument need not be 
laboured. 

Mr. Barrington Gates is rural, idealistic, euphonious, 
likable, but only once adventurous. The occasion is a 
casual acquaintance; his ways were crude, his voice oily, 
his moustache over-waxed; but one day his religion— 
machinery—was revealed to the poet as unexpectedly intense 
and beautiful, and respect was restored. A good poem. 
But here’s a quick literary riddle, no prizes offered :— 

‘And stumbling in from room to room, 
I, a stranger and afraid, 
Felt the dumb stir and hostile chill 
Of things to violence betrayed.”’ 
From whom is one of these lines borrowed by Mr. Gates 
without acknowledgment ? 
And another riddle :— 
‘‘ When bed-ward children snatch for play 

The remnants of a showery day. 

And down our street Dame Sunset goes 

Flaunting her petticoats of rose; 

When puddled pavements glimmer red 

Like carpets stretched beneath her tread, 

And the high roofs that shine with wet 

Are mingled grey and violet... .. a: 
Who is ‘he author? Walter Stevenson? Robert Louis 
de la Mare? All wrong! Mr. Richard Rowley in his “ Old 
Gods”’; he wrote it. Wrongly attributed authorship has 
always been a misfortune of the Rowley family. 

Mr. Austin Clarke, author of “ The Cattle Drive in Con- 
naught,”’ is, like Mr. Rowley, an Irishman, but the Gaelic 
literary revival has caught him fairly. His poems are 
definite, economical, imaginative, and honestly Irish 
enough not to be strewn with obvious Trishisms (e.9., “ The 
wee leprachaun to be fiddlin’ and I to be goin’, To the kine 
in the lonesome boreen, and the same to be lowin’”). The 
most important piece, which gives its title to the book, is the 
prelude to the great War of the Two Bulls; the curtain- 
quarrel between King Ailill and Maeve his Queen. I hope 
Mr. Clarke will continue the epic to the point where the 
brown and white bulls, noble occasions of war, cross bellow- 
ing between the exhausted armies of Ailill and Maeve and 
fight it out for themselves. 

Mr. Gibson’s “I Heard a Sailor” is—well, is good, 
clean work, smacking of soil, ses, cinders. He is various 
and accurate in his descriptive pieces. The North @ountry 
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Christmas Books 


By the Author of ‘“‘ When We Were Very Young.” 


A Gallery of Children 
By A. A. MILNE. Illustrated in colour by H. 
WILLEBEEK LE MAIR. Royal Quarte. Cloth 
gilt. 12/6net. Also an edition limited to 485 copies, 
numbered and signed by the Author, with a verse 
written by Mr. Milne for this edition only. White 
Buckram Gilt. Hand-made paper. 3 guineas net. 
“* Herve is the fruit of one of the collaborations that are made 
in heaven.’’—‘* Morning Post.”’ 


. 9 . 
Mr. Papingay’s Ship 
By MARION ST. JOHN WEBB, Author of ‘ The 
Littlest One.’’ With a coloured Frontispiece and 
other Illustrations by ‘“‘ ROBIN,” of Punch. Size 
834 x 6} inches. Cloth. 5s, net. 


™“ 

The ’Normous Sunday Story Book 
By MARJORY ROYCE, MOIRA MEIGHN, BAR- 
BARA TODD, and MARION ST. JOHN WEBB. 
With a coloured Frontispiece and many other illus- 
trations. Size 84 x 6}inches. Cloth. 5s. net. 

“Two perfectly delightful books, which are sure of an 
immense vogue this Christmas.’’—‘‘ Sunday Times.” 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK. 


Queen Alexandra, the Well-Beloved 
By ELIZABETH VILLIERS, beautifully illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. Purple Cloth Gilt. 5s. net. 

The story of the Queen Mother’s life and a loyal 
appreciation of her goodness and charm. 


By the Waters of Carthage 
By NORMA LORIMER, Author of ‘‘ By the Waters 
of Sicily,” etc. Revised edition. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
with a coloured Frontispiece and 32 full-page Plates. 
12s. 6d. net. 


The Cornish Coast and Moors 
By A. G. FOLLIOTT-STOKES, Author of ‘“ From 
Devon to St. Ives,” etc. Demy 8vo. Cloth, with 
100 half-tone Illustrations and a Coloured Map. 
Fourth edition. 10s. 6d. net. 


Uncle Sam Needs a Wile 
By IDA CLYDE CLARKE. With an Introduction 
by ResBecca West. Large Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Fully illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. <A brilliant plea for 
feminism. 


The Bench and the Dock 
By CHARLES KINGSTON, Author of “ Dramatic 
Days at the Old Bailey,’ etc. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Life of Cesare Borgia 
By RAFAEL SABATINI. Demy 8vo. | Cloth, with a 
Coloured Frontispiece and other Illustrations, Eighth 
edition. 12s. 6d. net. 


Torquemada and the Spanish 
Inquisition 
By RAFAEL SABATINI. Demy 8vo. Fully illus- 
trated. Fourth edition. 12s. 6d. net. ~ 


A History of Italian Painting 
By FRANK JEWETT MATHER, Jun., Professor of 
Art and Archeology in Princeton University. With 
325 Illustrations in half-tone. Demy 8vo. Cloth 
gilt. 10s. 6d. net. 


Love Letters of Great Men and Women 
From the Eighteenth Century to the Present Day. 
Collected, translated, and edited by C. H. CHARLEs, 
Ph.D. Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt. 
12s. 6d. net. 


The Flowing Bowl 
By EDWARD SPENCER. A Treatise on Drinks of 
all Kinds and of all Periods, with Sundry Anecdotes 
and Reminiscences. Sixth edition. Crown §8vo. 
Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 


Cakes and Ale 
By EDWARD SPENCER. A _ Dissertation on 
Banquets, interspersed with Various Recipes more 
or less original, and Anecdotes, mainly veracious. 
Sixth edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 
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THE DIARY OF A YOUNG LADY 
OF FASHION: 1764-1765 


Being ihe Grand Teur of 
MISS CLEONE KNOX 


Edited by her Kinsman, Alexander Blacher Kerr 





‘‘ The wittiest, gayest, ‘ naughtiest’ 
diary that has seen the light of day 
since—verily, | do believe since 
Pepys ! "—Richard King in Rve 


th Impression 
printing J 6d, wet 





Melodies and Memories by NELLIE MELBA. “One 
of the best autobiographies ever written."—The Rt. 
Hon. G. P.O’Connor in C.P’s Weekly. 2|s. net 


Myself Not Least, Being the Personal Reminiscences 
of ““X.” “One of the liveliest books we have read for 
a long time.” —Sheffield Dai.y Telegraph. 21s. net 


The (Official) Life of Benito Mussolini by 
MARGHERITA G. SARFATTI. Introduction by 
Sig. Mussolini. “Likely to rank with the classic 
biographies.”’—I/llustrated Londen News. 15s. net 

2nd Impression 


Monarchs and Millionaires by LALLA VAN- 
DERVELDE. “A very arresting volume.’’— Yorkshire 
Post. 2s. net 


The Lost Oasis by A. M. HASSANEIN BEY, 
F.R.G.S. Introduction by Sir Rennell Rodd. “An 
Odyssey of the desert.” — Liverpool Courier. 18s. net 


Beyond the Baltic by A. MACCALLUM SCOTT. 
“A most enjoyable travel book . . . an able contribution 
to contemporary history.”—jJohn O’London’s. 12s. 6d. net 


Where Strange Gods Call 6y HARRY HERVEY, 
Author of “Ghe Black Parrot,” etc. “A travel book of 


compelling charm.’’—Guardian. 10s. 6d. net 


The Fairies up to Date by JEAN DE BOSSCHERE. 
Verses by &dward & Joseph Anthony. An ideal Christ- 
mas book, sure of a welcome from little folk. /Ilustrated 
in line and colour. 6s. net 


What Shall We Eat ? by EDITH FULCHER. This 
book answers the daily question. It will make cooking 


a real pleasure. 
W. B. 


MAXWELL’S 


Fernande 


“Mr. Maxwell has written few finer novels and created 
few finer heroines.” —Nottingham Guardian. 

3rd Impression 
The Sinner who Repented by LILIAN ARNOLD, 
Author of “Che Second Wife,” etc. “Few will resist 


the pull of an exceedingly well-told tale.”—€dinburgh 
Gvening News. 2nd Impression 


Out of the Mist by FLORENCE RIDDELL, Author 
of “Kenya Mist.” “A strong and a moving story.”"— 
Times Literary Supplement. 


Legation Street by LENOX FANE. “A book of 


remarkable talent.” —Sunday Gimes. 2nd Impression 
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But he is a deductive rather than 
an inductive poet; one of those who, to borrow Laura 
Gottschalk’s phrase, allow the ocean of experience to 
inundate them, convinced that it will leave behind with 
them the fine sediment of proper feeling. He is not his own 
ocean, as some poets are. 

And then Mr. Aldous Huxley. It may come as a sur- 
prise to many readers of his prose that this terrible young 
modernist is, in his verse, as gentle, usually, almost as old- 
fashioned, as even Mr. E. B. Osborn could wish. 

“Shepherd, to yon tall poplars tune your flute,”’ 
he begins in all simplicity, and ends by relating how, in a 
hazel wood :— 

“I left a treasure all my own 

Of childish kisses and laughter and pain; 

Left, fill I might come back again 

To take from the familiar earth 

My hoarded secret and count its worth.’ 
Mr. Huxley’s chief characteristic is that he cannot take 
himself seriously enough. This does not prevent him from 
being fastidious as a verse-maker, and actually, as in “ Social 
Amenities,” strengthens his wit, but any passionate utter- 
ance is stifled. A curiously opposite case is Mr. Palmer, 
who takes himself much more than seriously—that is the 
source of his strange satiric strength ; though it does not pro- 
tect much of his less tightly strung work from technical 
unevenness. And he is black with curses on all who will 
not accept him as a whole and at his own valuation :— 


is justly proud of him. 


‘* [ll make you sorry, you Iniquity, 

You darkness in Christ’s shining firmament, 

You louse upon his starry Christmas-tree, 

You springless bow that no man ever bent, 

You crooked arrow sticking in God’s knee!”’ 
In these moods he beats down criticism by the terrible 
vehemence of his self-assertion and achieves something near 
enough to greatness to make no odds. 

Finally, Sir William Watson, with his poems brief and 
new. Brief but not always concentrated, new but not always 
timely. His principal concern is the same as Mr. Palmer's 
—that his verses should outlive those of his rivals. He 
brands these all savagely as impostors and knaves, particu- 
larly the younger men; threatening them “ wait a hundred 
years and then see.” He offers an ironic recipe for modern 
verse :— 

‘The method is simple. With care and with pains 

Conceal, if you have them, all semblance of brains. 
Let metre eternally jump, jolt, and lurch: 
For infinite crudeness make infinite search. 
And always as pattern and paradigm take 
The stagger of Donne or the stammer of Blake.” 
Thank you kindly, Sir William, and please forgive the 
following lurching extempore, crudely titled :— 
‘‘THe Hoppy-Horsg. 
‘* When I strap on, for Fame’s fair sake, 
My Pegasus with spots on, 
I’d rather stagger like Donne or Blake 
Than strut like William Watson,’’ 
a poet who hopefully supports his claims to immortality by 
verses like the following :— 
“Give not to me, ’mid the thunder 
And speed of the world’s hot wheels, 
Such love as perhaps the Marble 
For the Alabaster feels. 


** But love me with love as fiery 
As the furnace whence arose 
Both Marble and Alabaster 
In the Earth’s primeval throes.” 

A hundred years hence! I can picture the aspirants of 
the 1925 class queued up outside the Hall of Fame, waiting 
for the fateful hour to strike. After a long delay the door 
will open casually, and out will come Lady Occupation, 
who, Skelton tells us, is the Queen of Fame’s Registrar. 
“Qh, you here?” she will say. “I'd forgoten the appoint- 
ment, and the dear Queen is so busy and so bored inter- 
viewing your great-grandchildren. But anyhow, there’s 
little to spare here in the way of rewards or honours. Just 
a minute, please. I'll see what I can scrape up!” And 
she reappears with an uninscribed putty-medal, a bay-leaf 
that has already done good service in the soup, and 
fivepence-halfpenny in stamps. “Share that among you, 
gentlemen, and pray excuse me. It’s the best we can manage 
at present. Come back in another hundred years’ time.” 

Rosset Graves. 


fhe Philosophy of Labour. 


ECONOMIC PHILOSOPHY OF LABOUR 


4 Worker Looks at Economics. By Mark StaRR. (Labour 

Publishing Co. 2s. 6d,) 

By C. DevisLe Burns. (Allen 

& Unwin, 3s. 6d.) 
iHESE two books attack the same problem from very different 
angles. Mr. Starr is concerned with the methods of 
economic analysis, Mr. Burns with the assumptions from 
which it usually starts. But though both points of attack 
are legitimate, they are not in the same hands of equal 
value. For while an economist is usually prepared to admit 
some uncertainty in his assumptions, he will as a rule insist 
on the validity of his reasonings. His whole science is of 
necessity a simplification, and he is conscious that, in the 
process of trying to see the wood through the tree, he may 
lop off so many branches that what remains is nothing but a 
dead stump. 

If Mr. Starr had attacked the unreality of these simpli- 
fications, one would have been forced to agree with his main 
contention, while challenging him to discover a _ better 
method of approach. But this is not his main attack. 
Though he compares the misuse of economic reasoning to a 
lunatic running amok with a hatchet, his real contention 
is not so much that the hatchet is used by a lunatic, as that 
the hatchet is a bad hatchet. Yet when Mr. Starr seeks 
to exhibit the stupidities of marginal utility by confusing 
it with consumers’ surplus, or the folly of certain definitions 
of capital by confounding it with capitalism, one wishes he 
would read carefully and sympathetically one of the despised 
manuals of orthodox economics. Moreover, it is a pity that 
the lucidity which is a virtue of the rest of the book aban- 
dons the writer when he comes to deal with the theory of 
surplus values. For if this difficult conception contains 
some germ of truth, it can only be exposed by the light of 
very clear statement. As it is, Mr. Starr only lends addi- 
tional point to the gibe of those who say that its popularity 
lies in its obscurity. 

Mr. Delisle Burns, on the other hand, is concerned very 
little with methods of approach and niceties of analysis. 
For all this is of the world of those who think and talk. 
He is the self-appointed interpreter of those who seldom 
think and who, when they talk, talk incoherently. So well 
indeed does he interpret that one inclines to strain at the 
“we” of self-identification with the incoherent. But can 
we divide the world like this into workers and thinkers, and 
discover a different outlook for the worker? Mr. Burns 
claims that we can, and finds his difference mainly in a 
different attitude to the importance of work, in a clearer 
realization of the dignity, necessity, and unity of manual 
labour. 

Having then established his social dichotomy, Mr. 
Burns proceeds to sketch the workers’ Utopia. It is to be a 
world where one works because idleness is indecent, where 
one is poor because excess of riches is contemptible, where 
one is rich because none is richer. It is a world that seems 
curiously to resemble the best elements in Russia to-day, 
seen through the eyes of the most optimistic observers. This 
is interesting not so much in itself as in the means of 
achievement. 

Perhaps it is unkind to press Mr. Burns too closely 
here, for he expressly disclaims any discussion of programme 
or policy. But it is important to find a writer who sets out 
to achieve more than all the tangible results of the Russian 
revolution, and who believes that it can be done by a process 
of peaceful transformation, consistent with preserving all 
that is good in the past. Certainly there are elements of 
revolution in the complete conversion demanded by Mr. 
Burns, for he holds it impossible under ordinary methods 
of reform. Nor is conversion, even in the instances he 
quotes, such a simple matter. For its essence is often the 
reinforcement of internal predispositions by some violent 
external circumstance. Conversion in Russia was alto- 
gether too painful a phenomenon. But Mr. Burns rightly 
recognizes that it is no condemnation of parliamentary 
evolution to say that it cannot work revolutions of public 
opinion, The two things are not mutually exclusive alter- 
natives, but complementary instruments in the process of 
advanee. 
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by W. P. PYCRAFT., Fzs. 


(Handsome vol. with 4 colour and 32 
black-and-white illus. 21]- net.) 





The author is well known as a distin- 
guished student of Natural History, 
and in this book he deals in a fascinat- 
ing manner with “ Protective-Colora- 
tion.” Readers of this book will find 
in its pages a revelation of a world of 
unexpected beauty and of subterfuges 
which are well-nigh incredible. 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers), Ltd. 
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Edited by 
C. W. VALENTINE, M.A., D.Phil., 


Professor of Education in the University of Birmingham, 
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Sir John Adams, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D.; Sir Graham 
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MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY 


Masters of Music. Edited by Sir LANDON RONALD. Wagner. 

By WILLIAM WALLACE,—Liszt, By FREDERICK CORDER, 

— Schumann. By HersertT Beprorp. (Kegan Paul, 

7s, 6d, each.) 

Scory-Lives of Master Musicians. 

(Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 

BiocrapPuy is a difficult art, and it is never more difficult 
than when the subject is an artist. Lives are usually not 
written until they have been lived to a close, then caught 
on the edge of oblivion; but no artist worth writing about 
ever dies. Gladstone is dead and dumb, and even the 
trained eye can scarcely detect in cur familiar world the 
traces of his passage. But Beethoven is our contemporary. 
We read a life of Gladstone to learn what he did and how 
he did it, but we know already what Beethoven has done, 
and all the biographers in the world can never give us so 
true an image of the statesman as our own experience has 
given us of the musician. 

But you, Miss Brower, say you want more. You want 
to “ know how the great composers lived.’’ And you think, 
no doubt, this is a sign of your love of music and your 
passion for the truth. It is not. It is just common 
curiosity. If the musician happened to be an interesting 
man—which he probably was not—your curiosity will be 
rewarded. If his music is obscure to you now, it will not 
become any the clearer for the study. 

The biography of an artist suffers because it is beyond 
its power to picture him in the act of creation. We cannot 
watch the musician composing, as we can watch the general 
winning, or losing, his battles. We may be told, it is 
true, that he used to work every morning from ten till one, 
sitting at the piano in a black velvet coat, just as we may 
be told that Milton dictated ‘“ Paradise Lost’ to his 
daughters. But at best it is a mere sketch of externals, 
and it has to do duty on all occasions, whether for the 
Ninth Symphony or the Kreutzer Sonata. To get closer 
to the truth we should have to analyze the works them- 
selves, and that is supposed to be the task of the critic, not 
of the biographer. And so all these books are occupied 
with telling us what the musician was doing when he was 
not composing. They deal with the man as opposed to the 
artist. 

Mr. Wallace is fully aware that he has split Wagner 
in half, and is not distressed when he finds that the two 
halves will not fit. ‘ Dare it be said,’’ he writes, “ that 
in his music Wagner shows us just what he was not in his 
life? ’’ It must be said, if there is any truth in the picture 
given us of his life. Wagner appears as a mean, selfish, 
cowardly, conceited, treacherous creature, with no under- 
standing of drama, poetry, politics, or philosophy. A little 
sarcasm seasons a biography, but Mr. Wallace has been too 
prodigal, and he lavishes it all on the central figure. He 
was anxious to overthrow a false idol, but he has gone too 
far, and where others have seen a god he sees a gargoyle. 
One cannot believe that this plaything of his pen, this 
easy victim of his malice, was the creator of “ Siegfried.’’ 
Wagner was not a human Albert Memorial. At the least 
he was an Albert Hall. Nevertheless, it is a good book. 
The pendulum is still swinging strongly, but its oscilla- 
tions will bring it to rest at last at the centre of truth. 

There is spice in Mr. Corder’s book, too, but he uses it 
more judiciously in painting the background, and spares 
his hero. In consequence, Liszt comes to life in his pages, 
not being dwarfed by the agitating presence of a showman. 
It has been suggested by Mr. Newman that Liszt may have 
been a poseur and exhibitionist. There are no grounds 
for this view. As a boy he made a determined effort to 
abandon public performance, and he never accepted an 
engagement to play for a fee after he was thirty-six. Any 
actor could tell Mr. Newman that the power to make con- 
scious use of technique to play at the audience is no proof 
of insincerity. Mr. Corder’s picture of his nobility and 
uncontrollable generosity is convincing. 

Mr. Bedford has not succeeded in revealing Schumann’s 
personality. It is useless, for example, to say that the 
“ sentimentality of Jean Paul Richter’ was a “ debilitat- 
ing ”’ influence, breeding in Schumann an “ artificial self,” 
which had to be “ purged away before his character was 
formed.’’ Schumann remained a Romantic, and to the end 


By HARRIETTE BROWER. 


of his life he ranked Jean Paul with Shakespeare. If his 
music is great, its greatness must be rooted in these quali- 
ties. The biographer cannot run with the hare of the 
Davidsbiindler and hunt with the hounds of modern anti- 
Romanticism. 

Miss Brower tells us that ‘‘ as a bee passes from flower 
to flower, extracting sweetness from many blossoms, so the 
compiler of these stories gathered facts from many varied 
sources.” She has written a pleasant book, but it happens 
to her, as to the bee, that whether she visits the flaming 
rose or the mournful lily, the product is always the same— 
honey. 


MRS. STAN HARDING'S CASE 


The Underworld of State. By Mrs. Sram Hargpine. With 
an Introduction by BERTRAND RussELL. (Allen & Unwin. 
6s.) 

Mrs. Stan Harpine’s title will not give to the ordinary 
reader any indication of the character and purpose of this 
vivid and painful book. Her purpose is twofold: to tell 
the story of her imprisonment by the Bolshevik Extraordi- 
nary Commission in 1920, and to set forth her case, not so 
much against the Soviet authorities, from whom she received 
compensation, as against the United States Government on 
account of its responsibility for the conduct of an American 
secret-service agent, by whom, as Mrs. Harding is con- 
vinced, she was betrayed on a false charge to the Cheka. 
The salient facts of this unique affair have been given a 
large measure of publicity through Parliament and the 
British Press. They may be briefly restated here. Mrs. 
Stan Harding was correspondent for the Darry News in 
Germany after the Armistice, and in 1920 was commissioned 
by the New Yorx Wortp to go to Russia. It was thought 
that her sympathy with the Left would ensure her a welcome 
from the Moscow Government, and her credentials from lead- 
ing members of the Soviet seemed to make this doubly sure. 
But she was arrested on crossing the frontier. In Moscow 
she was put into the same room with Mrs. Marguerite Har- 
rison, an American journalist whom she had known in 
Berlin. Without any pretence of a trial she was condemned - 
to death. Mogilewsky, then head of the espionage depart- 
ment, informed her that her life was forfeit as a British 
spy. There followed months of solitary confinement in the 
Lubianka prison, the manifold horrors of which make a 
sickening story in Mrs. Harding’s pages. By repeated 
hunger-striking she obtained short spells of relief, and at 
intervals she was subjected to interrogation by Mogilewsky, 
whose ignorance and density, as described by Mrs. Harding, 
are almost unimaginable. “He had one document against 
me—a false document,” she writes. “That was the lying 
denunciation of Marguerite Harrison,” to the effect that 
Mrs. Harding was an agent of British Military Intelligence. 
Mrs. Harrison was jn Russia in the dual character of news- 
paper correspondent and employee of the American Secret 
Service. She admits to having also taken service under 
the Cheka, for the saving of her own life; but we under- 
stand that she denies the central charge against her, namely, 
that she betrayed Mrs. Harding to the Cheka. In 1923 Lord 
Curzon obtained from the Moscow Government compensa- 
tion for Mrs. Harding to the amount of £3,000, and since 
then Mrs. Harding’s efforts have been devoted te the task of 
forcing from Washington a public acknowledgment of Mrs. 
Harrison’s treachery and adequate compensation. She gives 
a detailed account of those efforts, which have been strongly 
supported by the two English journalist unions. Mrs. 
Harding records that the American Embassy, in Mr. George 
Harvey's time, offered her compensation on condition that 
she ceased repeating her charges against Mrs. Harrison. 
That offer she could not accept, and no reader of her book 
will need to ask why not. The attitude of the Foreign 
Office has several times been explained with some ambiguity, 
but we have one statement from an Under-Secretary that 
puts it quite simply. Three years ago Mr. Ronald MeNeill 
informed a deputation of M.P.s and journalists that the act 
of a secret agemt did not establish a claim against the Gov- 
ernment which had employed him. This being the position 
taken up, on legal advice, by the Foreign Office, it is not 
difficult to understand the repeated refusals to demand 
redress from the State Department in Washington. 
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Mr. MOFFATT 


CHESTER F. COBB. 


Two First Reviews: 





THE OUTLOOK. 

“Mr. Moffatt” is, without exaggeration, unique 
in manner and in style ; rich in comedy and in 
pathos; cunningly wrought and nobly intended,” 





THE STAR. 
“ Mr. Chester Cobb uses,,.a new method of telling 
a story in ‘Mr, Moffatt,’ and uses it with striking 
success....I[t demands a rare combination of humour, 
sympathy and judgment, but, done as well as 
Mr. Cobb does it, it gives a perfect revelation of 
the soul and character of the man. Mr. Cobb has 
other gifts that make him a welcome newcomer 
among the novelists, His story is simple and geod, 
it is cleverly constructed; his characters are real 
people ; he has a good idea of binding it all together. 
.-The novel is a fine piece of work,” 
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Tales You Won’t 
Believe 


by GENE STRATTON-PORTER 
(Zilus 7/6 net) 
Amazing stories of birds, 


animals and flowers by this 
great naturalist 


Henry VIII. and His 
Wives 


by WALTER JERROLD 


lillustrated in Colour by 
Kitty SHANNON 24/- net 
The personal history of this 
much married monarch 





; Famous Gentlemen 
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ty CHARLES A, VOIGT 
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A very entertaining book by 
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The Confessions of a 
Capitalist (4th ed.) 
by SIR ERNEST J. P. BENN, 
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‘““Engrossing, practical and 
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which he touches.”—Times Literary. Supplement. 
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vanes BOOKS IN BRIEF 
ity.—I., Organic Evolution. By J. E. 
” Wiemes. yeh ek) : . A Short View of Russia. By JoHN MayNaArD KEYNES, 
; (Hogarth Press. 2s,) 
THis is a curious book. Mr. Williams’s interest is 


primarily philosophical; but his book (except for a short 
introduction) is concerned entirely with the problems of 
modern biology. ‘“ Although at first sight they may appear 
to have little bearing upon the main problems of spiritual 
immortality and determinism, it appears to me that they 
constitute the inevitable approach to the consideration of 
these larger questions.” Consequently, Mr. Williams’s 
book consists of interesting discussions of recent theories 
of heredity and evolution. After a summary of pre-Dar- 
winian theories, he discusses natural selection, and points 
out quite correctly that this is not a sufficient theory of 
evolution, in that it throws no light on the causes of the 
variations. He decides in favour of the inheritance of 
acquired characteristics (he attaches, perhaps, too much 
importance to Pavlov’s doubtful experiments); and he 
thinks that these modifications may be produced by the 
influence of hormones upon the germ-cells. Professor 
Brailsford Robertson’s “auto-catalyst”’ theory of growth 
is developed, and it is suggested that the occurrence of 
mutations may be explicable along these lines. Mr. 
Williams admits that in this book “ tentative theories put 
forward by modern biological writers have been pressed 
far beyond the limits sanctioned by their authors, into 
the realms of pure speculation.” But these are never extra- 
vagant, and the book, well furnished with references to the 
original authorities, gives a good idea of the lines along 
which modern biologists are thinking. Mr. Williams con- 
cludes: “ The true origin of physiological evolution appears 
to lie within the complex factors which determine animal 
behaviour, and which will be considered in another volume.” 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


“ RuysBRoEck, THE ADMIRABLE,” by A. Wautier d’Aygalliers, 
translated by Fred Rothwell (Dent, 12s. 6d.), contains the 
life of the famous Flemish mystic, and an exposition of his 
philosophy. 

“Henry VIII. and his Wives,” by Walter Jerrold 
(Hutchinson, 24s.), gives the personal history of the King 
and his six wives. It is illustrated by Kitty Shannon. 

Among biographies and autobiographies are: “The 
Life of George Cadbury,’”’ by A. G. Gardiner (Cassell, 
2s. 6d.); “ Grandmother Tyler’s Book ’’ (Putnam, 15s.), which 
contains recollections of Mrs. Tyler, who died at the age of 
91 in 1866; and “ Letters to a Friend,’’ by Alexandre Ribot 
(Hutchinson, 21s.), which contains the late M. Ribot’s 
political recollections. 

In “ Palestine and Pamela” (Heffer, 5s.) Lady Buck- 
master gives an interesting account of a trip to Palestine 
and much historical and other information about the 
country. “ Bedouin Justice,” by Austin Kennett (Cambridge 
University Press, 7s. 6d.), is the work of an Administrative 
Officer of the Libyan Desert; he gives a vivid picture of the 
Bedou. In “ Round the World with the Battle Cruisers ” 
(Hurst & Blackett, 18s.), Instructor-Lieutenant Benstead 
describes the voyage of H.M.S. Hood round the world. 
“Unknown Norfolk,’ by Donald Maxwell (Bodley 
Head, 15s.), is a new volume in a well-known series. 
Another new book dealing with East Anglia is “The Fen 
Country,” by Christopher Marlowe (Palmer, 12s. 6d.). 

Some books which arrived too late to be included in our 
Christmas Supplement are: ‘“ Meddlesome Matty,” by Jane 
and Anne Taylor (Bodley Head, 6s.), are verses written for 
children in the first half of the nineteenth century; Miss 
Edith Sitwell contributes an introduction, and Mr. Wynd- 
ham Payne illustrations. “The Fairyland Express,’’ by 
Anthony Raine Barker (Bodley Head, 5s.), is “a book of 
woodcuts and verses for children between the ages of three 
and eighty-three.” ‘“ Portraits in the London Zoo,” by 
Silvia Baker (Putnam, 15s.), contains careful pictures and 
short descriptions of various animals. 

“A Short History of the British Working-Class Move- 
ment, 1789-1848,’’ by G. D. H. Cole (Labour Publishing Co., 
6s.), is the first volume of what will be a complete survey 
of the growth of the working-class movement. 


Mr. Keynes’s three articles on “ Soviet Russia,” which 
attracted so much attention and interest when they appeared 
in Tue Nation, are here reprinted as a ‘“ Hogarth Essay,’’ 
with an additional preface. The latter is of a highly con- 
troversial character, and suggests incidentally that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury may deserve to be called a Bol- 
shevist “if he seriously pursues the Gospel precepts,” and 
that ‘certain of the politicians of France, Monsieur 
Poincaré, for example, followed hard by some of the poli- 
ticians of the United States,’’ are ‘‘ amongst the most irre- 
ligious men now in the world; Trotsky, Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
and Mr. Baldwin, each in his way, amongst the most 
religious.” 

* * * 


The Aquarium Book. By E. G. BouLENGER. 
10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Boulenger knows all that there is to be known about 
aquariums, for he is the Director of that fascinating place 
underneath the Mappin Terraces, the Zoo aquarium. He has 
succeeded in making his book almost as fascinating as the 
place. He begins by giving us some general information 
about aquariums, the transport of living fish, and the best 
methods of keeping them in captivity. Though to keep fish 
alive on the scale of the Zoo aquarium is a tremendous and 
complicated undertaking, it is by no means difficult to make 
a small amateur aquarium successful. Its beauty and 
interest are very great. Mr. Boulenger devotes the greater 
part of his book to the description of the inhabitants of his 
tanks and of their habits. It is a book which should give 
as much pleasure to adults as to young people. 


(Duckworth. 


* * * 


‘ 
Lexicon Plautinum. Conseripsit GONZALEZ LopGE. Vol. I. 
(Leipzig : Teubner.) 


The completion of the first volume of this great under- 
taking, which has involved over thirty years of work, is a 
fitting occasion on which to call the attention of the world 
of scholars to the fact that they are now provided with what 
has long been felt as a great desideratum by students of 
Plautus and by Latin scholars generally, viz., a complete and 
detailed lexicon of the words used by the earliest Latin writer 
of whose works any considerable part has come down to us. 
This volume covers the letters A-L; and a list of the Punic 
words used by Plautus is appended to it. This book should 
find a place in every learned library in the world. It has 
no rival. The second volume is in the press. 


* * * 


Elementary Histories Book I.—Our Heritage. By U.H K. 
MARTEN and E. H, Carter. (Oxford: Blackwell.) 


This is the first of what looks like being a delightful 
series by the Lower Master of Eton and Mr. Carter of the 
Board of Education. The book is intended for quite young 
children, and is very fully illustrated. The authors have 
been remarkably successful in combining more or less con- 
secutive narrative with picking out particular stories for 
rather fuller treatment, and have thus kept the volume 
quite short without giving the effect of a mere catalogue 
or compilation. 

* - * 


The Science of Colours and the Art of the Painter. By 
Maorice BorGceyY. Translated by J. B. HkwitTT. (Bale & 
Danielsson. 7s. 6d.) 


This is an extremely interesting book which we can 
recommend both to painters and to anyone of an inquiring 
mind. It gives a clear and concise account of the laws of 
light and colour in so far as they affect pictures. There 
are few artists who could not learn something of value from 
reading it. 


Bulb Gardening. 
worth, 6s.) 


This is another excellent gardening book by Mr. Macself, 
and deserves to take its place by his book on gladioli. It 
provides all possible information about the growing of bulbs, 
both in the garden and in pcts. The lists of varieties re- 
commended, e.g., of lilies, are particularly valuable. There 
are few amateur gardeners who would not greatly improve 
their gardens by studying Mr. Macself’s book and follow- 
ing his expert advice. 


By A. J. Macskir. (Thornton Butter- 
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the “Gunn” Book- 
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by section to keep 
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LIFE ASSURANCE PLUS—! = 
T tad ayy Mutual Provident Society is Mutual. 5 /- 5/- 
Youcy-hoiders, theiselves, and Js diviriouted yearly, Morcoves, r anni 


the Society, established in 1849, has been for many years the 
largest and most prosperous British Mutual Life Office. Why is 



































this? Because it offers to Assurers the acme of security and Don’t let the LIFE-BOAT Siok for want of YOUR HELP 
profit, and because its satisfied members are its best advertise- 
ment. Why are policies with the A. M. P. Society so profitable? It only needs 
Because while its premium rates are below the average, it pos- A GENEROUS, PROMPT, UNITED EFFORT 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE 


WEEK IN THE CITY 


MONEY—GERMAN TEXTILES—VICKERS— RUBBER. 


ONEY, as everyone knows, tends to become tight 
as Christmas approaches. This year it is some- 
what tighter than usual. The banks appear to 

be short, and are not taking their usual amount of bills. 
The discount houses have been offered more bills than 
they want, have been forced to put up their rates—the 
market rate for three months’ bank bills is now 4§ per 
cent.—and the Bank of England has again been asked to 
discount bills for the market at the official minimum 
rate. There will be a squeeze, but no doubt help will 
be found for the market, and a rise in Bank rate is not a 
likely prospect, at any rate until the New Year. A 
feature has been the remarkable success of the new issues 
in spite of the monetary tightness. There is always 
money for a good thing, and the terms of recent issues 
have been distinctly attractive; but it is some achieve- 
ment, and reflects credit on the financial houses con- 
cerned, that a total of £11,000,000 (Cunard debentures 
£4,000,000, British Tankers debentures £4,000,000, 
Dunlop debentures £2,000,000, German Textile Trades 
Corporation £1,000,000, Fortrose Rubber £180,000) 
should have been successfully placed in three days of this 
week. The issue of Cunard Debenture Stock, which was 
not cheap, is the only one that was not almost imme- 
diately closed ; but that was in effect a conversion opera- 
tion, and its success will not be known untl the conversion 
acceptances from the 7 per cent. Debenture holders have 
been received. It is evident that issuing houses must 
now give the public and their staffs a respite until 
Christmas is over. The gilt-edged market, in the face of 
recent attractions, is naturally easier, as will be seen 
from the table of gilt-edged yields which follows :— 

: Yield allowing for 

Wednesday’s accrued interest 
Prices. and redemption. 
War Loan 5% aid .. 1003 is 5 6 
Conversion 3}% ... “ag .. 749-16 414 6 
Nat. War Bonds 5% (1927) ... 1051-16 v 414 9 
Treasury 53% (C) 1930 102 i 5 0 0 
* * . 

Dealings in the German Potash Loan commenced, as 
was expected, at a premium of about 34. By the time 
these lines are read, the result of the issue of £1,000,000 
Seven per cent. Twenty-year Trust Certificates by the 
Textile Trades Corporation of Berlin will be known. It 
is to be expected that this also will be quickly over- 
subscribed. This issue is, of course, a more speculative 
one than the German potash loan, but the terms of issue 
are proportionately more attractive. The loan is re- 
deemable by a cumulative sinking fund calculated to 
redeem the whole issue in twenty years, by half-yearly 
drawings only, at 1024. The average life of the Trust 
Certificates is 134 years, and the yield at the issue price 
of £93, allowing for redemption, is £7 19s. The follow- 
ing details, which we were unable to give last week, may 
be of interest. The Corporation controls or holds large 
interests in about eighty companies connected with the 
textile industry. The fixed assets of eleven of these 
companies, estimated at £3,345,000, are specifically 
mortgaged as security for this loan. Of this amount 
first closed mortgages for £2,000,000 will be inscribed in 
the name of the Disconto Gesellschaft, Berlin. The prin- 
cipal of the Trust Certificates is covered by the combined 
net assets of the Textile Trades Corporation and of the 
eleven subsidiary companies six times. The service of 
the Certificates is covered by the net profits of the eleven 
companies on the basis of the estimated profits for the 
current year five times, and on the net profits for 1924 
(allowing for saving on bank charges) three times. While 
90 per cent. of their output is sold for internal consump- 
tion, their exports are sufficient to cover their foreign 
currency requirements in connection with the service of 
this loan many times over. The Corporation undertakes 
that in every half-year the proceeds of such exports to 
an amount sufficient to cover six months’ interest and 


sinking fund shall accumulate in a special account with 
the British Overseas Bank. The Certificates will be to 
Bearer in denominations of £1,000, £100, and £50, and 
the trustees for the Certificate holders are the Prudential 
Assurance Company, Limited. 
* * 


* 


It is absurd for some financial writers to claim credit 
for having suggested that Vickers Limited should write 
down its capital. The necessity of that course has long 
been obvious, and everyone at some time or other must 
have discussed its possibility. We find that in Tur 
Nation of August 8th, and at an earlier date, we had 
already expressed the opinion that the cut-throat com- 
petition between the iron and steel companies in this 
country and abroad might lead to some of the weaker 
concerns shutting down. The position of Bolckow, 
Vaughan, United Steel, and possibly Armstrong, Whit- 
worth and Baldwins might benefit by some measure of 
capital reorganization, but we do not suggest that the 
management of these companies is open to the strictures 
which the Vickers Committee thought fit to pass upon 
that company’s directorate. Dorman, Long, we think, 
will survive the difficult period unscathed, but it is well 
known that the company is suffering from a shortage of 
working capital which may cause it to raise fresh funds 
on the market. What the investor in the iron and steel 
share market must realize is that reports of companies 
for the year now ending will probably be worse than 
those of any previous year, but that the Stock Exchange 
has already discounted the turn in the tide this autumn 
which led to larger, though not necessarily more profit- 
able, orders for iron and steel companies. The City view 
appears to be that any present proposal for the writing- 
down of assets comes at the right time, and that iron 
or steel companies which adopt this policy are in 
sight of a resumption of dividends next year, if the 
improvement in trade continues. Such a view, however, 
seems to take a good deal for granted. 

* ” * 


The nerves of dealers and brokers in the rubber 
share market must have become jaded by the physical 
strain of conducting their business in a traffic jam, but 
even so there was no excuse for the atmosphere of panic 
which prevailed on Tuesday morning. The price of 
rubber had fallen by 3d. to 4s. 2d. per lb. spot, and some 
frightened dealers declared they would never touch 
rubber shares again, quoted absurdly wide prices, and 
refused to dea] in more than a few hundred shares each 
time. United Serdangs, which had closed the previous 
day at 9s., were quoted at 8s.; London Asiatics, which 
closed at 8s. 6d., could only be sold at 7s.; and United 
Sua Betong were down £1. Not all dealers took alarm 
so easily, and before the close of the day a better tone 
prevailed. It is quite possible at this season of the 
year for the price of rubber to fall below 4s., but a for- 
tuitous rise in the London stocks of rubber of 625 tons, 
however unusual in recent months, can make no differ- 
ence in the worfd statistical position. As soon as the 
buying of American manufacturers starts again in the 
New Year the shortage of immediate supplies will be felt 
and the rubber commodity prices rise. Not before the 
end of next year is there much chance of production 
catching up with demand. Whoever has the courage to 
buy rubber shares in these phases of reaction is likely 
to have ample opportunity to take profits in the course 
of next year. In many cases it is quite obvious that the 
earning capacity of a company has not yet been fully 
discounted, as, for instance, in the case of Malayalam. 
In other cases it is clear that prices have fairly discounted 
the immediate future, as in the case of Sungei Buaya. 
In Tue Nation of November 28th we mentioned Sungei 
Buaya as still a profitable investment at the price of 62s, 
On Monday of this week it was possible to sell these 
shares at 80s. They can now be bought at 75s 








